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Informants who have recently returned from Spain, Portugal, or Latin America provide valuable facts and 
interpretations, The Report receives a steady dow. of data from correspondents in the countries studied. 
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FOREWORD 


French accusations of Spanish interference in French Morocco became in- 
sreasingly sharp in September. Despite concern over this, the United States 
sacked Spain, which already belongs to many of the U.N. specialized agencies, 
for membership in the United Nations itself. Meanwhile, Spain has not 
progressed much toward the democratic idea of freedom of the press, as was 
shown in the uniformity of the Spanish press comments on the fall of Per6én, a 
subject naturally of much interest in the land of the caudillo. Most Madrid 
newspapers expressed the hope that another dictatorship would arise to save 
argentina from the perils of democracy. The death of Ortega y Gassett symbol- 
ized the end of 19th-century enlightened liberalism in Spain. Meanwhile, 
portugal reached a stalemate with India over the Goa question. 


Hurricanes Hilda and Janet wreaked havoc along the Mexican shore of the 
Gulf, Tampico taking the brunt of the storms. The speed with which the United 
States rushed he’p to this city threatened with total destruction aroused the 
sincere gratitude of the desperate Mexicans. The heavy rains hit Mexico City 
and caused damage which confirmed the fears of engineers that the capital may 
ultimately have to be moved to another location. The southern state of 
chiapas was reportedly the scene of corn riots in which 7 persons were beheaded 
and 60 shot by army troops. In an unreasonable attempt to lower even further 
the standards of the University of Mexico, striking students forced the insti- 
tution to close down for the first half of September. 


President Castillo Armas tried to quell growing criticism at home by 
distributing land to peasants and by reviving that conveniently emotional 
issue, the Belize question. The Guatemalan Constituent Assembly discussed the 
articles in the new constitution concerning religion. The Roman Catholic 
Church improved its position, but freedom of worship was successfully defended. 
President Oscar Osorio of El Salvador declared that he hopes to end his term 
democratically on September 14, 1956. Former dictator Hernandez Martinez 
failed to appear before the special commission of the National Assembly charged 
with investigating the charges against him. He claimed that he had been 
obliged to leave El Salvador for health reasons. In Honduras, the leader of 
last year's strike against the United Fruit Company was killed in a skirmish 
with government forces after unsuccessfully attacking a military post near La 
Lima, headquarters of the United Fruit Company. Renewing his campaign against 
the independent press of Nicaragua, President Somoza deported two newspapermen 
employed by Flecha. In Costa Rica, the Communist-dominated Federacidén de 
Obreros Bananeros joined with the government sponsored Federacidén de 
Trabajadores Bananeros in a strike against the United Fruit Company, which had 
signed a generous agreement with the Figueres government. Representatives of 
Panama, Colombia and the United States met to plan the route of the Pan Ameri- 
can highway through the eastern half of the republic of Panama. 


. In Cuba, the struggle between Prifo Socarrds and Batista continued, but 
Cubans seemed to be united in their dislike of popular U.S. columnists. Walter 


Winchell's suggestion that the U.S. Congress investigate why the contract for 
building the tunnel under Havana harbor had been awarded to a French company 
instead of to U.S. bidders was denounced as impertinent. Drew Pearson, who 
spent a week in Cuba as Batista's guest, became a national joke by eagerly 
swallowing official propaganda, conveniently forgetting his jingle about 


waking democracy live." 
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Objective reports from Haiti are scarce, but there is apparently consider- 


able labor unrest there. The Dominican Republic continues to be viewed with 
something less than sympathy and admiration by the U.S. press. The Puerto 
rican administration of Luis Munoz Marin plans to double the migration of farm 
yorkers to the United States, despite the opposition of Concepcidn de Gracia, 
wno charged that Puerto Rican migrant workers in the United States live in 


‘concentration camps." 


Venezuelan economic development continues although the U.S. threat of 
curbing Venezuelan oil exports to this country is a latent danger. The 
exporters claim that they have imposed voluntary limitations, but Venezuela's 
oil exports are running 18% higher than last year. After the closing of El 
Tiempo, the Colombian press withered visibly, and the once candid Semana 
indulged more and more in inoffensive banalities. However, both Liberals and 
Conservatives are appalled at the military obtuseness of the Rojas Pinilla 
regime, and thousands of both parties paid homage to Eduardo Santos before he 
left Colombia for New York. Alberto Lleras Camargo has achieved new prestige 


as the dauntless defender of liberty. 


Ecuadorean Ambassador José R. Chiriboga denounced Peru before the council 
of the Organization of American States for planning an invasion, but an 
extensive investigation revealed nothing unusual. The Peruvian press accused 
Velasco Ibarra of resorting to the old trick of diverting internal unrest 
against some external objective. As the Peruvian 1956 elections approach, 
President Odrfa refused to repeal the law for internal security, since this 
would permit the APRA to function again. The Partido Restaurador has been 
formed to support Odrfa, but ex-President Manuel Prado y Ugarteche hopes to 
stage a come-back. Despite the virtual collapse of the boliviano, the economy 
of Bolivia may recover thanks to the development of the southeastern oilfields, 
and to the agreement with the U.S. Government to guarantee “American invest- 
ments. Representatives of the United States, Chile, Ecuador and Peru met in 
Santiago to discuss the three South American republics' declaration of 
sovereignty over a 200-mile strip of territorial waters. This inflated claim 
is reminiscent of the Spanish hope of making the Pacific Ocean a mare clausun, 
a hope which triggered the fight for the freedom of the seas. The present 
claim is largely a psychological device to distract the attention of the 
peoples from their governments' inability to settle internal problems. Chile 
in particular should concentrate on creating an atmosphere of confidence which 
the progressive decline of the peso shows to be absent at present. 


On September 16, the fatal revolution against Perén began, exactly three 
months after the abortive rising in June. The headquarters of the rebels was 
the clerical city of Cérdoba, the insurgents being dissatisfied army groups 
fighting in the name of freedom and religion. The result was an odd combi- 
nation of liberalism, militarism and clericalism, inspired nominally by the 
Christian socialism of certain intellectuals who hope to salvage through this 
nascent movement both liberalism and Catholicism in Argentina. The leadership 
of the revolution was assumed by Gen. Eduardo Lonardi, an obscure officer who 
retired in 1951 and was jailed for awhile in 1952 for plotting against Perdén. 
The Army was effectively supported by the Navy, and Cardinal Copello, who had 
once been a strong supporter of Peron, gave the movement his blessing. How- 


ever, after assuming the presidency, Lonardi immediately found himself torn 
between liberals and nationalists » and he tried desperately to placate both 
groups. Relations between Argentina and Uruguay reached an all-time height of 
cordiality, and the appointment of Alfredo L. Palacios as Argentine Ambassador 
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to Uruguay symbolized the new spirit. The fall of Perdén weakened the position 
sf his friend General Alfredo Stroessner, the dictator of Paraguay. 


September ended in Brazil with the whole country preparing for the 
elections of October 3. Despite the support of the Church and many intel- 
lectuals for Juarez Tavora, there was little doubt that Kubitschek and Goulart 
yould win, Some wealthy supporters of Kubitschek were accused of financing 
the campaign of Plinio Salgado to take away votes from Tavora, and there was 
talk of a golpe to save legality. Thus began in Brazil and Argentina the 


epidemic of golpes to save the country from golpes. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Students wishing to become candidates for the Ph.D. cegree in Hispanic 
American Studies at Stanford University may apply for a graduate 
fellowship on forms which may be obtained from The Registrar, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Applications must be received by 
February 15. Since it may take a little time for candidates to 
assemble all the required information, they are encouraged to apply 


immediately. 


It has been called to our attention that many articles on Latin America 
in yearbooks and other compilations, as well as in journals and news- 

papers, are based directly on the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT. We believe 
it would be proper in such cases for the authors to give due acknowledg- 


ment. 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


The conservative Sultan of Morocco, Sidi Muhammad Ibn Mawlay Arafa, 
finally yielded to French pressure and agreed to quit his palace in Rabat, 
according to statements issued in the capital of the French Zone on Septem- 
ber 30. The Sultan reportedly wished to delegate his powers to e member of his 
family, although the French planned to solve the Moroccan problem with the 
formation of a three-man council of regency upon his withdrawal. The Catholic 
journal Ya reported earlier in the month that SIdI Muhammad Ibn YUsuf, whom the 
French deposed from the throne of Morocco two years ago for showing nationalist 
tendencies (H.A.R., VI: No. 8), had unexpectedly agreed to the appointment of 
such a triumvirate. He did not, however, relinquish his claim to the 
sultanate. Spain still recognized SIdI Muhammad Ibn YUsuf as the legitimate 
monarch of Morocco, while hoping to have a voice in any new arrangements 
pertaining to the over-all administration of the protectorate. 


Spanish relations with France generally fell into ea familiar pattern this 
month: French spokesmen accused Spain of interference in the troubled affairs 
of French Morocco, while the Spanish press charged France with refusal to 
consider the international (i.e., Spanish) aspect of the North African 
question, 


Spain epplied for membership in the United Nations on September 26, win- 
ning the immediate support of the United States and most of the Latin American 
sountries. However, before Spain's application can be referred to the General 
agsenbly for final action, it must be approved by the Security Council, where 
a general deadlock on admissions has prevailed since 1950. The Soviet Union 
is expected to veto Spain's application, but the possibility of an East-West 
"package deal" involving Spain is not entirely discounted by some observers. 
nritish and French spokesmen have not commented on the Spanish petition. 


Spain already belongs to many of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations (H.A.R., VIII: p. 4), but recent history abounds in resolutions bar- 
ring Spain from full membership. It was decided at the San Francisco 
conference which drafted the U.N. Charter in 1945 thet no government that came 
to power with the aid of the Axis could be admitted. At the first meeting of 
the General Assembly in 1946, it was resolved that Spain could not become a 
member so long as the Franco government remained in power. A second reso- 
lution was adopted in 1946, excluding Spain from membership in the specialized 
agencies and recommending diplomatic sanctions against the Franco regime. This 
wes later repealed, but the previous prohibition remains in force. Since the 
time of these declarations, however, the cold war has drawn Spain from inter- 
national quarantine into military partnership with the United States, a 
relationship which the other Western powers have found difficult to ignore. 


Military and economic collaboration between Spain and the United States 
entered its third year on September 26 (H.A.R., VI: No. 9). The Secretary of 
the U.S. Air Force, Donald A. Quarles, told reporters in Madrid on September 20 
that the current Soviet peace offensive would not affect the U.S. air bases 


program in Spain or other areas. 


In the past two years the United States has extended Spain $203 million 
in economic assistance, exclusive of payments for military construction. Of 
this amount, $115 million has been in the form of grants, $55 million in 
surplus agricultural commodities, $21 million under the Agricultural Trade 
Assistance and Development Act, and $12 million in free food for the needy. 
The U.S. Congress has already voted an additional $50 million for the current 
fiscal year. The prime objective of the program has been to increase Spanish 
defense potential through strengthening the basic economy of the nation. 

Large quantities of machinery and raw materials have been used to stimulate 
agricultural and industrial production, while appropriate assistance has 
bolstered inadequate transportation and power facilities. Latest reports 
indicate that the U.S. aid has helped to curb inflationary trends by freeing 
Spanish dollar reserves for the purchase of additional imports, thus con- 
tributing to increased production and more abundant supplies of basic 
foodstuffs. The United States is applying peseta counterpart funds which 
accrue from its dollar assistance against the cost of building its air and 


naval bases in Spain. 


Franco's Director General of the Press, Juan Aparicio, looks forward to a 
‘great national information agency" intimately linked to a recently proposed 
Single information agency for all the Latin American countries. The uni- 
formity of Spanish editorial comment on the fall of Argentina's dictator Juan 
Peron indicated the monolithic nature which such an internationel arrangement 
might acquire. Most Madrid newspapers joined in the hope that another 
dictatorship would arise to save Argentina from the perils of democracy such 
8S vulnerability to Communism, dissatisfaction on the part of workers, and 


anti-clericalism. 
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A Speciel Tribunal for the Repression of Masonry in Spain continues to 
function in secret, according to the Christian Science Monitor. Twenty persons 
were recently sentenced to jail terms ranging from le to 16 years. The 
ralangist newspaper Arriba asserted in August that Gibraltar was a base of 
operations for the Masonic International, which earlier articles in other 
‘ournals characterized as "a secret fascism which aims to divide Spaniards 
among themselves in conformity with the permanent objectives of British foreign 


policy." 


The distinguished writer, José Ortega y Gasset, underwent a delicate 
abdominal operation in Madrid on September 28. The 74-year-old philosopher was 


seriously ill at month's end. 


Prolonged drougkt in the center and north of Spain will cut 1955 wheat 
production to about 3.5 million metric tons, approximately 1 million tons less 
then last year's crop and considerably less than the 4.3 million tons which the 
nation normally consumes each year. With a good balance from last season, 

Spain may be able to limit wheat imports to 500,000 tons. The United States 
and Canada are competing for the estimated $30-35 million order. 


Citrus fruits, which normally constitute about one-fifth of total Spanish 
exports, are in over-supply this year as a result of the warm winter. No 
effort has been made to promote the sale of the bumper crop of 1.6 million 
netric tons, although Minister of Commerce Manuel Arburta has told citrus 
growers that the government would be willing to support a publicity campaign to 
meet increased competition from producers in Israel, Italy and North Africa. 
Until the fruit is actually sold, neither the government nor private traders 


can predict how much it will bring. 


The Spanish Highway Department plans to modernize 10,909 kilometers of 
heavily traveled roads at a cost of 2.5 billion pesetas ($64,180,000). In the 
past three years approximately 3,000 kilometers have been added to the highway 
system, chiefly in local roads. Rising fuel consumption indicates that motor 
traffic is increasing, although the exact rate is difficult to determine. The 
Spanish National Railways reported a general traffic decline for 1954. Freight 
car loadings dropped an estimated 2.47%, and passenger traffic i%. 


PORTUGAL 


The "peaceful invasion” of Goa in August (H.A.R., VIII: p. 350) by 
several hundred unarmed Indian demonstrators caused considerable embarrassment 
to the government of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. On September 7, Nehru 
renounced such "peaceful invasions" by his countrymen as contrary to inter- 
national law, and declared that, while individuals might employ the Gandhian 
weapon of satyagraha (non-violent resistance to authority), governments could 
not use it against one another. Actually, many Indian leaders feared that 
resistance to authority, peaceful or otherwise, was becoming contagious, since 
in the past year Indian dissenters had frequently demonstrated against their 
own government. Furthermore, some Pakistanis had been talking of a "peaceful 
invasion” of the disputed state of Kashmir to "give the Indians a taste of 


their own medicine." 


While calling for an end to satyagraha as a means of "liberating" the 
Portuguese enclaves » the Prime Minister again emphasized his determination to 


« 


apive out the Portuguese "py peaceful and legitimate means." These appeared to 
involve primarily an attempt at economic strangulation of Goa. The Indian 
jovernment announced, for example, that money remittances could no longer be 
sent from India to Goa. According to Nehru, more than 100,000 Goans live and 
york in Bombay and other parts of India and prcvide an important source of 
economic support for their families in Goa. Moreover, longshoremen in Bombay 
end other Indian ports began to try to discourage foreign trade with Goa by 
poycotting ships carrying cargo to or from that Fortuguese possession. Goa's 
principal exports go to the United States (manganese and cashew nuts) and to 
Japan (iron ore). Trade with the United States was not affected by the Indian 
pan, but Japanese shipping companies reportedly egreed to halt the Goa traffic 
+o avoid irritating India. Japan normally purchases 900,000 tons of iron ore 
a year from Goa. The London Economist predicted that it was unlikely that the 
Indian embargo would produce much effect on the Portuguese, but that it would 


very likely make the Goans anti-Indian. 


Nehru insisted on September 6 that his government was not “out to coerce... 
the Goans to come into the Indian Union" but was concerned only with removing 
"this last trace of colonialism in the living body of India." Nehru asserted 
that he was convinced that 80%-90% of the Goans wanted freedom from Portuguese 
rule and a closer union with India, but that it should be up to the Goans to 
decide their future. He indicated however that India would consider a refer- 
endum in Goa only after Portugal set a date for withdrawal from the area. The 
London Economist maintained that Nehru had actually become "disillusioned" by 
the Goans' lack of enthusiasm for the idea of affiliation with India. The 
paper declared that in August whole Goan villages had joined Portuguese 
authorities in beating up and expelling Indian satyagrahis. 


There was talk in India of mediation by the United States as another 
possible solution to the Goa dispute. Those urging this apparently believed 
that the United States Government and people would support India's claim. 
However, a prerequisite to mediation, according to the Indian view, would be a 
Portuguese agreement to de facto surrender of sovereignty over the territory 
within an agreed period of time, such as five years. The transfer to India 
could take place following a joint Portuguese-Indian administration of the port 


and utilities of Goa. 


The New York Times suggested that there was "ample authority" for the 
Indian belief that the British Government sympathized with India's claim, but 
that Prime Minister Eden's government did not wish to offend Portugal, 
Britain's oldest ally. The British press, on the other hand, was generally 
unsympathetic with India's position. Prime Minister Nehru declared that the 
Goa problem was not properly understood in Britain or in the U.S., which "do 
not realize that the Portuguese possession is a part of India racially, 
culturally and linguistically." He pointed out that, according to a recent 
Portuguese census, only 2% of the Goan population of around 250,000 use 
Portuguese as their mother tongue. He also said that 60% of the area's 


population is Hindu and@ only 30% Christian. 


Indians also claim that Goans are mistreated under Portuguese rule. The 
New York Times quoted one Indian source as saying that there were scores of 
Goans serving sentences of up to 28 years in Portuguese prisons because of 
pro-Indian activity, and that in Goa a charge of disloyalty to the regime 
could lead to arrest and detention without trial. The Portuguese consul in 
Boston, José Rocha, denied such claims in a letter to the Christian Science 
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A cabinet shuffle by Prime Minister Anténio de Oliveira Salazar has been 
reported. The new appointments included six former university professors. 
The Prime Minister himself is a former professor, as is the man now regarded as 
nis choice to succeed to the premiership, Marcelo José das Neves Alves Caetano. 
Alves Caetano is Minister of the Presidency, or executive assistant to the 
Prime Minister. This post was created in 1950 and ranks second to that of the 
Prime Minister. Alves Caetano succeeded Joao Pinto da Costa Leite, Count of 
tumbrales, who resigned after 21 years of work in the cabinet. 


Trade figures recently released by the government showed that in the first 
five months of 1955 Portugal had an unfavorable trade balance of 1,221 million 
escudos, compared with an unfavorable balance in the corresponding period last 
year of 920 million escudos. There was a substantial rise in the value of 
imports during 1955, which was mainly accounted for by increased purchases of 
raw materials, ships, cars and trucks. Exports were also higher because of 
increased sales of cork, preserved fish and wood. 


MEXICO 


Mexican authorities conceded they may never learn exactly how many persons 
died when hurricanes Hilda and Janet swept whole villages into the Gulf of 
Mexico and swallowed up Tampico in devastating floods. U.S. and Mexican 
relief officials said the death toll may reach 600. The New.York Times 
reported that the damage to Mexico's national economy may exceed $150 million. 


Tampico, an oil port of 110,000 population, was abandoned by thousands of 
citizens, with the government providing free bus, railway and military air 
service. Tampico received the brunt of both hurricanes and a major flood. 

Food was scarce, as were medical supplies. The American Red Cross announced 
that it was preparing to fly supplies into the Tampico area as soon as weather 
conditions permitted. The U.S. Navy was contributing a major share of relief 


at month's end. 


The capital did not escape the storms. Even before the flood, engineers 
estimated that rehabilitation of Mexico City's drainage system would cost about 
$32 million. However, most of the damage to the city's drainage system had 
been caused by the sinking of heavy buildings into the soft subsoil. This 
Sinking, in turn, is increased by the effect on the subsoil of the drilling of 
water wells. The wells are necessary to supplement the supply of drinking 
vater for the fast-growing metropolis. The city government estimated that the 
Present population of about 4 million may increase to 9 million by the year 
2000. Engineers of the Department of Hydraulic Works maintained that the 
digging of wells must be prohibited within the city limits in order to arrest 
the sinking of buildings and streets. The long-range program envisions the 
utilization of melted snow flowing from nearby volcanic peaks, although some 
planners say that the present city will have to be abandoned and rebuilt in a 


tore appropriate location. 


yonitor. He declared that the Goans as Portuguese citizens enjoy as much free- 
“a as do American citizens, and that Goans enjoy the same political rights and 
social privileges as any Portuguese citizen born in Lisbon. Rocha maintained 
tnat if the Goans allowed themselves to be engulfed by the Indian Union, they 
have to submit to a relatively lower standard of living. 
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The Christian Science Monitor reported that Mexico's monetary reserves 
nave elinibed to beyoud $305 million, an increase of $169 million over those of 
, year ago. Private initiative, resroncing with confidence to production 
needs, was given most of the credit ty President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines in his 
third annual state-of-the-nation address. The economy has completely 
recovered from the 44.5% currency devaluation of a year ago so that private 
canital again is willing to invest. Treasury Secretary Antonio Carrillo 
Flores (newly elected President of the World Pank) reported that the govern- 
ment has allowed tax ceduction on reinvested profits and a revaluation for tax 
purposes of undepreciated fixed assets of industrial concerns. To stimulate 
private bankiag participation, the government created funds to guarantee low 
interest loans to small and medium-sized industries and to agriculture. 


Clemente Serna Martinez, president of the Confederation of Chambers of 
Commerce, nevertheless, made it clear during a recent speech that direct 
foreign investors must adhere to certain rules if they wish to operate in 
Mexico. They must not compete with alreacy established industries. The 
investment must increase the welfare and standard of living of the Mexican 
people, and must complement, not displace, already invested capital. Mexican 
laborers, technicians and administrators must be used when qualified ones are 


available. 


The New York Journal of Commerce reported that a major phase of Mexico's 
1956 public works program will be the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
several seaports and the opening of new harbors for ocean-going vessels. 
Projects have been started in Tampico, Alvaro Obregdén (Frontera) and Salina 
Cruz, while plans are moving ahead for port programs in Acapulco, Matamoros 


and Alvarado. 


The Compania Fundidora de Fierro y Acero has increased its capital by 
$4 million, and announced an additional $20 millicn program of investment 
during the next two years. The expansion will double present output to a new 
high of 300,000 tons of steel annually. This will supply the domestic market 


and virtually end imports, the company officials said. 


Petroéleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), the government-owned oil company, announced 
it signed a $125 million contract with the Texas Eastern Transmission Corpo- 
ration to export 100-200 million cubic feet of natural gas daily over the 
next 20 years. The gas will be processed for export at the government's new 
$80 million absorption plent at Reynosa on the Rio Grande. It is estimated 
that the dollar income to Mexico from the sale will be from $125 million to 
$250 million over the 20-year span. There was opposition to this contract 
from a group of nationalist industrialists in Mexico. This group, which is 
consistently in opposition to the sale of natural resources to the United 
States, advocates conservation of Mexican mineral products for Mexican 


cOnsumption. 


The Cia. Diesel Nacional announced that it hoped to produce automobiles 
‘n another two years. The company said an investment of nearly $40 million 
has been made to establish an automobile industry. Mexican workers are 
receiving instruction from 78 technicians brought from the Fiat plant in 
Italy, with which Diesel Nacional has an operating agreement. Plans call for 
the industry to be turned over to Mexican operation within the next five 
years. The plant expects to produce diesel-engine trucks soon. The passenger 
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automobile project calls for production of vehicles to be sold at a price of 
netween $1,500 and $2,000. They would also be diesel powered. 


The Mexican National Bank of Foreign Commerce reported that Mexico 
ranked second among cotton growing nations of the world in per acre yield and 
third in total production. The Sonora-Sinaloa growing area was the most 
productive in the nation, with an estimated 575,000 bales. Cotton is Mexico's 
principal dollar-earning export. The bank estimated that the 1955 Mexican 
crop would amount to 2,085,000 bales. According to the National Cotton 
Producers Union, cotton this year will be worth $200 million. Last year's 


shipments amounted to $131 million. 


Texas cotton grower representatives voiced concern that Mexico may seek 
higher wages for nationals sent to work on U.S. farms. The present contract 
for importation of braceros, Mexicans crossing the border legally to do farm 
work, expires December 31. The U.S. Congress has authorized that a new 
contract be negotiated for continuing the program. 


Francis J. Warnock, president of the El Paso Valley Cotton Association, 
said that he had received reports that Mexico may ask that the minimum wage 
for braceros be increased from 50¢ to 65¢ an hour. He reported that Mexico 
may try to have non-occupational insurance policies on braceros carried with 
specified companies. Such a plan was proposed last year but dropped when 
U.S. farmers protested that it would mean higher insurance costs to them. 


Ultimas Noticias reported that seven persons were beheaded and 60 shot by 
troops in a corn-price rebellion in the state of Chiapas. A group of peasants 
did go to the capital to complain that the Chiapas state government had bought 
up their corn crop at $28 a ton, when the free market price was $56 a ton. 
They said their corn was later sold to Guatemala at $200 a ton. Chiapas state 
Governor Aranda Osorio denied ordering troops to shoot peasants, while General 
Agustin Mustienles, Chiapas zone military commander, also refused to confirm 


that anyone had been shot. 


Porfirio U. Sevilla, president of Philippine Enterprises, Inc., one of 
the biggest trading companies in the Far East, recently completed arrangements 
for the purchase of cotton, coffee and meat products in Mexico. He said 
purchases of Mexican products have been increasing and that the firm 
ultimately hoped to bring the business up to $50 million annually. 


Japan made plans to increase its capital investment in Mexico. The 
Japanese Embassy said that Japan had offered to help Mexico exploit its fish- 
ing grounds. If the Mexican Government approves the offer, Japan will install 
factories to process marine products and derivatives, supply refrigeration- 
equipped fishing boats and train Mexican fishermen and workers. 


Masanichi Yamagiwa, director of the Bank of Foreign Commerce of Japan, 
announced plans for an exposition of Japanese goods to be held in Mexico in 
February 1956. Yamagiwa said the purpose of the trade fair was to restore the 
balance of trade between Mexico and Japan. Mexico sold $28.7 million worth of 
goods to Japan last year but purchased only $2.8 million in return. 


The Mexican National Bank of Foreign Commerce released an analysis of 
Yugoslav-Mexican trade and announced prospects for a barter agreement. Mexico 


has bought farm machinery, caustic soda, dynamite and hops from Yugoslavia, 
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ynile the latter acquired cotton, coffee, candelilla wax, cotton textiles, 
neat, vanilla and preserved fruits. Mexico is interested in selling part of 
the suger surplus to Yugoslavia, as well as sulphur. Tito wants Mexico to 
increase purchases, since the trade balance to date has been much in favor of 


Mexico. 


Mexico's Government Tourist Department Director Gustavo Ortiz Hernan 
predicted that the tourist trade revenue would pass the $400 million mark in 
1955. This would represent an increase of more than 16% over the 1954 figure 
of $343 million. The Americen Automobile Association predicted, before the 
floods had damaged highways and bridges, that 550,000 tourists would visit 
Mexico in 1955. In addition to the direct stimulus to the travel business as 
such, the tourist influx has been an important factor in bolstering the 
national economy through creating a demand for handicrafts and many other 
products, which have pessed in many cases from the artisan to mass production. 


The University of Mexico was closed during the first half of September 
as a result of a student strike. Students had sought permission to take 
final examinations without meeting minimum attendance requirements. After 
obtaining this first objective the students continued to strike but were 
unsuccessful in their demand that Roberto L. Mantilla Molina be ousted as 
dean of the law school. There were 2,000 students involved in the 13-day 
strike. Abelardo Gutiérrez Montoye, leader of the strikers, was shot three 
times and was reported in serious condition. 


Political circles reported in Mexico that a new party, grouping 
dissident elements of the Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) and the 
leftest Partido Popular (P.P.), may be formed next January. They said the 
party would be of "revolutionary affiliations.” The PRI has governed Mexico 


under various names’ since 1917. 


The left wing P.P. refused to accept the one seat in the chamber of 
deputies awarded it after the July 3 elections. Leaders announced that, in 
protest against the electoral system and the "mockery" of the people's vote, 
they would not accept any seat in congress. Congressman Leopoldo Trejo 
Aguilar said he would take his place in the lower house despite his expulsion 
from the P.P. Following the election, Trejo Aguilar was read out of the 
party for "traitorous conduct." He declared that his duty to his constitu- 


ents was more important than his party obligations. 


A campaign was outlined by the Minister of Education, José Angel 
Ceniceros, to restore the pure Spanish language in Mexico and weed out 
"harmful" alien influences. The program called for the cooperation of 
Mexico's 70,000 teachers, the newspapers, advertising agencies, radio and 
television stations and other media. The slogan adopted is "Mexicans, 
respect your language. Speak it correctly." Emphasis in the campaign will 
be placed on reading of Spanish classics. The clarity and sonorous beauty of 
Spanish poetry is to be impressed on students and adults alike. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


President Carlos Castillo Armas declared in a broadcast celebrating the 
13th anniversary of Guatemala's Independence Day that the Guatemalans were 
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now to live the second phase of their fight for the people's liberation. He 
romised that "we will succeed in improving the living conditions of our 
people” on the basis of "work, honor and patriotism." As a part of the cele- 
prations, the President distributed deeds for small farms to 1,100 landless 
peasants in pursuance of his anti-Communist agrarian reforms. At the same 
time, 500 persons were awarded gold medals and diplomas for civic and 

literary achievements. Also, 130 officers of the armed forces were promoted, 
including Castillo Armas, who rose from lieutenant colonel to full colonel, 
along with Defense Minister Enrique Close de Leén. 


Guatemala belatedly protested to London because Belize had been referred 
to as a British territory in notes exchanged on November 18 and December 22 P 
1954, between Great Britain, Ireland and Denmark. Honduras made its position 
ynown through its Ambassador Virgilio R. Galvez, declaring that it "has 
always supported and will support Guatemala in its just claim to the terri- 
tory of Belize." 


The National Constituent Assembly approved 50 of the 246 articles which 
form the draft of the new constitution (H.A.R., VIII: p. 257). The guaran: 
tee of freedom of worship was approved after vigorous debate. From the 
beginning President Castillo Armas and his heavy majority in the Assembly 
favored freedom of worship in spite of Roman Catholic demands to be declared 
the established Church. Although clerical maneuvers to obtain special 
privileges were defeated, a compromise according juridical status to all 
religious organizations and churches was reached. The Catholic Church for 
the first time since the anticlerical movement of 1871 will be allowed to own 
property. However, as religious property confiscated since 1871 is not to be 
affected by this new grant, the government will have to decide which formerly 
ecclesiastical buildings, many of which now house government offices, will be 
returned. Also approved was the compromise reached in June (H.A.R., 

VIII: p. 257) establishing freedom of education, with a grant to any 
religious organization of the right to conduct optional classes on religion 
in public schools. Such classes, however, will be carried on after regular 
senool hours. 


Efforts by the clergy to be allowed to hold political office were 
defeated by the Assembly, but participation in matters of labor organization 
was conceded to them. The Assembly approved compulsory suffrage for literate 
persons, both male and female, and optional for illiterates, in spite of 
pressure to exclude the latter, who make up 73% of Guatemala's population. 
Some observers pointed out in this connection that the present adminis- 
tration's policy was an about-face, since Castillo Armas' group, while in 
exile in Honduras, had drafted a government platform that included the 
abolition of suffrage for illiterates because of its alleged manipulation by 
politicians. Moreover, this principle was included in the political statute 
which, since its adoption in August 1954, has served as the constitution. 
Besides, when the 66-member constituent assembly was elected in October 1954 
(H.A.R., VII: No. 10), the right to vote was granted to all men and withheld 
from illiterate women. The explanation of the change in policy lay in the 
administration's belief that an election with literate suffrage only would be . 
too much of a risk for President Castillo Armas. It was feared that too many ; 
of the literate Guatemalans would vote against him. 


Approved without discussion was Article 58, stating that "all have free 
access to the courts and that foreigners may resort to diplomatic action in 
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the event of denial of justice." However, asked whether the National Com- 
nittee for Defense Against Communism (C.N.D.A.C.) would be abolished (H.A.R., 
VIII: p- 357) when the Constitution is completed, President Castillo Armas 
replied that "as long as there is Communism or Communist activities, there 
will be an organization to defend the nation from this danger." He 

explained that the C.N.D.A.C. was not a consequence of his government, but of 
the existence of Communism in the country. The press was instructed by 
Interior Minister Ortiz Passarelli to publicize the fact that Article 146 of 
the Penal Code was in force, establishing severe penalties for those who 
insult the President, either explicitly or implicitly, with sentences ranging 


from six months to three years of prison. 


Communist party leader Hugo Barrios Klee was arrested in a raid during 
which the police also captured abundant Communist propaganda materials as 
well as secret plans of the underground party members. The plans outlined 
how the Communists hope to extend the scope of their activities by means of 
party publications, by gaining party leaders’ entrance into the country, by 
propaganda against the Organization of Central American States (ODECA), by 
strikes in educational centers, by financial contributions to the pro-Arbenz 
fl Estudiante, by release of Communists now in prison, as well as through 
lotteries, dances, excursions and other activities designed to raise money 
for the party. Much of the program is aimed at youth, for whom new slogans 
have been coined, such as “Young workers, combat the military pact," 
"Students, united we will fight the sell-out of the country," etc. In the 
industrial section of the capital the police surprised Communists celebrating 
the first anniversary of the Partido Guatemalteco del Trabajo (P.G.T.). They 
were hoisting Red flags and plastering the walls with propaganda signs 
("Long live the C.G.T.C.," "Down with the sell-out government of Castillo 
Armas"). Their slogans also attacked the "Yanquis” ("Imperialists, hands off 
Guatemala"). The party workers used firearms, knives and even baseball bats 
against the police, but were quickly dispersed and 11 of them were arrested. 


During the first Workers' Education Seminar which was organized by the 
Organizacién Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores (ORIT), President 
Castillo Armas warned that he would not tolerate abuses by capital or by 
union leaders, and stressed that he would "never allow the workers' legiti- 
mate rights to be infringed upon," and that any help given to labor would 


benefit the country. 


In a "confidential" memorandum to Castillo Armas, Ricardo Castaneda 
Paganini, resigning head of the National Tourist Bureau, pointed out that the 
main difficulties retarding the tourist trade were high prices and lack of 
publicity. It was reported that Castaneda Paganini quit in disgust at the 
government's apparent lack of interest in promoting tourism. Only $2,400 a 
year was allocated for advertising and publicity, whereas the 1953-54 budget 
of the Arbenz administration had given the bureau $30,000 a year, plus 
$12,000 for taking travel editors, newsmen and agents on trips around the 
country. In the past Guatemala earned almost $1 million annually from 
tourist trade. Castaneda Paganini is the second bureau chief to leave within 
the current year. He will be replaced by Carlos Simmons, a participant in 
prs 1954 revolution and lately a correspondent for Diario Las Américas 
or Miami, 


An analysis of the trade situation in the five Central American 
republics, which was considered by the United Nations Economic Commission for 
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tatin America (ECLA) at its sixth session held last month in Bogota, revealed 
that in recent years more than 80% of the total trade of Costa Rica, El 
salvador, Guatemala, Fondures, and Nicaragua, was with the United States and 
western Europe. This study, prepared for the Committee of Central American 
vinisters of Economy which is planning the economic integration of the area, 
showed that the five countries as a group consistently achieved a favorable 
balance in their trade with the United States. A peak of more than $69 mil- 
lion wes reached in 1950. At the same time, a deficit was shown with 

respect to Western Europe, the rest of Latin America and the world. On the 
other hand, it was reported that because of their economic conditions and the 
nature of the products mutually exchanged, little likelihood existed that 
intra-Central American trade would ever play a major part in their total 


commerce. 


EL SALVADOR 


Anticipating the 1956 elections, which will name his successor, 
President Oscar Osorio recently declared that his revolutionary regime had 
created an atmosphere ir which the political parties of the country could 
demonstrate their capacity for democratic life. Osorio's term expires on 
September 14, 1956. Communists have already been reported attempting in- 
filtrating tactics. The employees of the International Railways of Central 
America (I.R.C.A.), a U.S. company, announced the formation of the Defense 
Movement against Communism to counteract the organization of parties of the 
extreme left. This group intends to carry out an energetic campaign through 
the press and radio to alert the Salvadorean people against the subtle 


maneuvers of the Reds. 


The special commission set up by the National Assembly to investigate 
the accusations made against ex-President Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 359) received a report prepared by Martinez' son claiming 
that all charges made against his father had already been invalidated and " 
that the commission must not disregard the pardon granted in the decree of 
amesty following his father's term of office. Martinez attributed his 
father's failure to take the stand to defend himself to the ex-President's 


poor health. 


Recent legislation provided for an employment office for agricultural 
workers and an agency called the Salvadorean Institute of Development and , 
Production to promote industrial and agricultural growth. During a meeting : 
of the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America, El Salvador was desig- : 
nated by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the U.N. (F.A.0.) as the : 
country where its 1956 Agricultural Demonstration Courses (Cursos de , 
Cepacitacién Agricola) would take place. Spanish Ambassador Miguel Teus 
announced that the Instituto de Cultura Hispanica of Madrid had made two full 

’ 


scholarships available to Salvadorean graduate students. 


The banking situation throughout the country was felt to be excellent. 
A total of 413,771,865.78 colones was given by Diario Las Américas as the 
combined assets of all banks in El Salvador. An analysis by the Chase 
Manhattan Bank's Latin American Business Highlights revealed that most of the . 
Sconomic gains in 1954 were maintained in the first half of this year. In i 


spite of an 11% increase in imports in the January-April period above the 
preceding year, gold and foreign exchange reserves of the Central Bank stood 
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at $56.6 million, $4 million above a year ago. Coffee exports climbed to 

1,16 million begs in the first nine months of the 1954-55 season with a 32% 
increase over October 1953-June 1954. However, the outlook for the 1955-56 
crop was less favorable. It was expected that export supplies might total 
only 978,000 bags, 17% below 1954-55. With export prices below last season's, 
foreign exchange earnings might drop as muck as one-third, the report 
indicated. Export trade with the United States from January-June 1955 

totaled $51.1 million, 7% above the first six months of last year; imports in 
the same period were slightly up with a total of $23.5 million. 


HONDURAS 


Manuel de Jestis Valencia, alleged leader of the strike against the 
United Fruit Company in Honduras last year (H.A.R., VII: No. 5) is reported 
to have been killed in a skirmish with government forces after unsuccessfully 
attacking a military post near La Lima (headquarters of the United Fruit 


Ccomany in Honduras) on September 5. 


The Standard Fruit Company in Honduras signed an agreement with the 
Workers' Union, providing for an increase in the base pay of all its 
employees. There are to be 12 yearly paid holidays; a probationary period of 
two months at the commencement of employment, and an allowance for severance 
pay. Most important, however, is the fact that the company recognizes the 
union as the exclusive bargaining agent for the workers. Night schools have 
been opened for the benefit of the workers, 600 of whom are presently 


enrolled. 


The United Fruit Company has adopted a new policy to encourage high 
school education for the children of its employees in the tropical countries. 
An employee who has a child under 19 years of age in the third or fourth year 
of an English-language high school will receive $1,000 a year towards the 
education of the child, providing he presents written evidence that the child 
has completed satisfactory work in the first two years of high school. 


The new well-designed highway linking Tegucigalpa with the Pan-American 
Highway has been inaugurated. It not only lessens the distance between the 
capital and the Pan-American Highway by 25 kilometers, but it reduces the 


accident hazard. 


Because of new credit restrictions and tariffs imposed in April (H.A.R., 
VIII: p, 261),there was a sharp drop in business in Honduras during the 
second quarter. A number of import orders for textiles and other goods were 
cancelled when the higher duties were announced. However, a shortage of 
certain food products as a result of the recent drought has caused the 
country temporarily to permit the duty-free importation of certain products 
such as corn, rice, beans, potatoes and onions. 


Honduras conducted a campaign to aid U.S. victims of Hurricane Connie 
and Diane which ravaged northeastern United States in August. President 
Diaz Lozano initiated this drive as a token of appreciation for the donations 
sO freely made to Honduras in its economic distress after last year's strike 


and floods. 
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During September, President Somoza again brought pressure on the oppo- 
sition press Of the country. The editor of La Prensa received a letter from 
the Minister of Interior warning him that his | paper had illegally made 
"ynfounded" criticism of the present regime, tending to make the Nicaraguan 
people lose respect for the government. At about the same time two journal- 
ists of the daily Flecha, Tono Lépez and Manolo Cuadra, were arrested and 
geported to Costa Rica. Lépez was the caricaturist of Flecha and Manolo 
cuadra wrote a column entitled "Santa y Sena" ("The Password’). Both men are 
known for their satirical criticism of the present regime. 


Later in the month the 10 members of the Conservative minority, who have 
retained their seats in Congress, despite the order to resign issued last 
June by the directorate of the Conservative party (H.A.R., VIII: p. 262), 
demanded that the Minister of the Interior explain the threatening letter 
sent to La Prensa and the deportation of Lopez and Cuadra. The spokesman for 
the Conservatives, Eduardo Vado, said that the government's action demon- 


strated a return to arbitrary personal rule. 


When the directorate of the Conservative party met this month, it denied 
a petition presented by two senators, Emilio Alvarez Lejarza and Eduardo 
Castillo, who had obeyed the order of the directorate and retired from 
Congress. They sought to return to their seats and help their colleagues in 
the fight against the Liberal Nationalist majority. 


In a semi-annual poll conducted by the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
United States exporters ranked Nicaragua first among Latin American nations in 
credit standing and promptness in paying import bills. The country also 
received the same ranking in the preceding poll. , 


COSTA RICA 


The long-threatened strike of the United Fruit Company's banana workers 
became a reality on September 12 when the members of the Communist-dominated 
Federacién de Obreros Bananeros (FOBA) and the government-sponsored anti- 
Communist Federacién de Trabajadores Bananeros (FEDTRABA) walked off the job 
(H.A.R., VIII: pp. 361-2). Last minute attempts at mediation on the part of 
labor Minister Otto Fallas Monge failed to mollify the union leaders. The 
strike, involving some 1,600 workers, has closed 11 fruit company farms in 


the Laurel area near the Panama border. 


During the month all attempts at settlement failed. The union leaders 
originally demanded 40% wage increases, shorter hours and various other 
benefits, including “a front porch for every worker's home." Later Isaac 
Marchena, a Communist member of the FOBA, reduced his demands to a collective 
work contract, a reduction in the work day from eight to seven hours and a 
15% raise. The company has said that the demand for a collective contract 
cannot be met because the federation does not have the legal minimum of 
workers required for such contracts. The Costa Rican Government cooperated 
with the United Fruit Company in trying to bring about an early settlement of 
the strike. President Figueres said that, while the government was trying to 
get all possible gains for the workers, it would not cooperate with the 
Communists who were taking advantage of a simple labor dispute to foment 
disorder and hinder negotiations. 


« 


The company answered the labor demands with an offer of a 6% to 12% wage 
increase staggered over a three-year period plus improvement in the living 
sonditions of the workers. The offer was not accepted. The company warned 
that it would withéraw wage and other concessions offered unless work was 
resumed by October 3. A company spokesmen said that there would be serious 
losses unless the workers returned to work soon, because of the destructive 
sigatoka disease which requires constant spraying. 


The Governments of Costa Rica and the Dominican Republic resumed diplo- 
matic relations after a lapse of several years. Relations were severed by 
José Figueres when he came into power in May 1948. At that time he said that 
nis government did not want recognition by a country that did not adhere to 


dewocratic principles. 


Finance Minister Jorge Rossi submitted to Congress a 1955-56 budget 
totaling 268 million colones ($40 million). Public education is to be allo- 
cated 35% of the expenditures, while 5% will go for hospitals and other 
social service institutions. The estimated revenue from income tax is higher 
than last year as a result of last year's agreement with the United Fruit 
Company, which doubled the company's tax rate from 15% to 30%. 


PANAMA 


Representatives of Faname, Colombia and the United States, comprising 
the committee dealing with tne exploration of the Darien forest on the 
Panama-Colombia border, have decided to start operations by January 15, 1956. 
Engineers, geologists, and foresters will survey a proposed route which would 
eliminate the missing link in the Pan American Highway across the very 
difficult terrain between Panama and Colombia. The area to be surveyed will 
be approximately 1,000 square miles, of which very little is known at present. 
The estimated cost of the survey is $400,000, which will include medical 
services, patrols, radio communication and food supplies. 


The record number of 709 vessels using the Panama Canal during March was 
surpassed in July when the total rose to 731. The Panama Canal Company now 
has a plan to expedite transits through the canal by offering 24-hour service 
for the various inspections. Vessels which arrive at night will have their 
peper work attended to immediately so that they may proceed at dawn. The 
canal itself will operate only by daylight. 


In spite of the traffic records achieved by the Panama Canal, U.S. inter- 
coastal traffic in some categories declined over the years due to incessant 
labor troubles on the Pacific Coast and the necessity to pay tolls. The only 
first-class U.S. passenger services, the Panama-Pacific Line and the Grace 
Line, were forced to abandon their intercoastal routes even before World War 
II, and no such service now exists. Foreign vessels may not engage in this 


traffic because of the U.S. laws of cabotage. 


With the reorganization of Canal Zone activities in 1951 under the 
Panama Canal Company, a government corporation, shippers hoped that a formula 
had been found that would reduce tolls. They interpreted the law creating 
the Panama Canal Company to mean that tolls should be levied only to pay for 
the cost of providing transit service plus certain fixed amounts for interest 
on the government's Canal investment and for supporting Canal Zone government. 
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However, the Canal Company has consistently set toll charges high enough 
to pay for losses of $5 million annually sustained in the operation of such 
non-transit activities as a railroad, a steamship line, two hotels, and ship 
repair facilities. Because of this burden, steamship companies claim that 
they are charged a toll of 90¢ per laden ton which legally should be no 


nigher than 634. 


The U.S. General Accounting Office ruled that, under the present law, 
the Canal Company had, in fact, collected excessive tolls in the total sum of 
$27 million, but the recommendation of that office was corrective legislation 
to allow the Company to continue making these charges. In the summer of 
1955, shippers vigorously supported a new shipping bill which would eliminate 
non-transit losses from toll computation. Congress adjourned without taking 
action, but the bill is expected to receive attention early in 1956. 


Meanwhile, 12 steamship companies brought suit against the Canal Company 
on September 13 to recover the $27 million in excessive tolls as reported in 
the audit made by the General Accounting Office. In addition to the Panama 
Canal Company and the General Accounting Office, a third government agency 
was brought into the case when the Attorney General's Office agreed to defend 
the Panama Canal Company. As a semi-autonomous government corporation, the 
Company could have hired private counsel. Steamship men predict that the 
suit will act as a spur to force Congress to consider clarifying legislation. 
One additional important item of expense in the operation of the canal will 
be the $1.5 million increase in the annuity charge payable to the Republic of 
Panama under the treaty ratified August 23 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 362). 


Octavio Fabrega, Foreign Minister since the assassination of President 
José A. Remon last January, has resigned in order to return to private law 
practice. At a dinner given in his honor, he warned Panamanians not to 
depend on the inhabitants of the Canal Zone, "supervised by the United 
States,’ for the economic support of their country. He advised them to 
search for prosperity "within ourselves.” 


A vessel under Panamanian registry was reported to be carrying a cargo 
of arms to Communist China. The Panamanian Government requested permission 
to allow the U.S. Embassy to search the vessel since Panama's diplomatic 


interests are represented in Ceylon by the U.S. Embassy. 


No date has been set yet for the trial of Rubén O. Mirdé, the alleged 
murderer of President José A. Remon on January 2, but new charges were filed 
against him during September in connection with perjury arising from his 


divorce some years ago. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Cuba witnessed a revival and a reorientation of politics during Septem- 
ber, with the return of Carlos Prio Socarrés (H.A.R., VIII: p. 363) to 
active leadership of the Auténticos. Since the Batista-dominated elections 
of 1954 and tne eclipse of Ram6én Grau San Martin, opposition activity had 
stagnated. Lacking forceful leadership, parties had disintegrated into small 
units woich were as much occupied in sniping at each other as in attacking 
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One segment of the population still thought that the continued find- 


Ratista. 
ing of caches of arms meant that, in some way, Prf{o, or perhaps Aureliano 


sinchez Arengo, would lead an armed revolt. Sanchez Arango had been reported 
ip Cuba agein as late as August. Some elements made attempts to form new 

one group rallied uround the Movimiento de la Nacién of intel- 
lectual Jorge Manach; another looked to elder-statesman Cosme de la Torriente 
and his Sociedad de Amigos de la Republica. These efforts were ineffective. 


alignnents: 


Prfo, however, presented a program with which he hoped to attract the 
wole netion. Working within his Partido Revolucionerio Cubano (Auténtico), 
he planned a huge Open air mass meeting for October 1 to which all Cubans were 
invited. He applied directly to Batista for a permit to hold the meeting in 
vevana's Parque Central. After an embarrassing delay, the permit was granted 
three days before the meeting, but the place was changed to the plaza in front 


of the Ward Line piers. 


Encouraged by the way Batista's hand had been forced in the matter of the 
recent amnesty law (H.A.R., VIII: p. 214), Prio was determined to organize a 
great surge Of public opinion which he hoped would drive Batista out of 
office. Although many Cubans charged that Prfo's term as President had been 
corrupt, he had been legitimately elected, and his strategy currently was 
directed toward forcing new and legal general elections which would include 
the office of president. He disclaimed interest in running himself, however. 
He took the position that since Batista was a usurper, every effort made by 
the dictator to legalize his position, including the 1954 elections, only 
compounded his guilt. He adopted the slogan of "Guarantees Now and Immediate 
Elections" in which the word "Guarantees" referred to the constitutional 
guarantees of individual freedom which he claimed were being violated by 


Batista police and military authorities. 


As September ended, most of the anti-Batista politicians except Prio's 
own followers had declined for political reasons the special invitations 
proffered them to participate in the mass meeting. Even Ramén Grau San 
Nartin, Prfo's old mentor and fellow Auténtico, had refused because he still 
considers himself to be the party head and proper instigator of its activities. 
Nevertheless, the Havana newspspers predicted that the meeting would be 


heavily attended. 


There was no indication that Batista felt his position to be threatened. 
fle controlled the army, and, if he had feared Prio's return, he could have 
stopped it. There was evidence also that he wanted to silence democratic 
critics of his regime by appearing to sponsor full political expression. 


Betista found one important U.S. journalistic backer in Drew Pearson, who 
spent a week in Cuba during September. In his daily columns, however, 
Pearson's over-enthusiasm backfired seriously, not only in Cuba, but also in 
the U.S. The press united in charging that Pearson's warped picture was, in 
fact, only the Batista side of the coin. The Cuban weekly Bohemia also 
blasted Walter Winchell for impertinence when he suggested that the U.S. 
Congress investigate why the contract for building the tunnel under Havana 
arbor (H.A.R., VIII: p. 215) had been awarded to a French company instead of 


U.S. bidders. 


Cuba did not escape the equinoctial hurricanes. Hurricane Hilda hammered 
the Baracoa region of Oriente province at the extreme eastern end of the 


> 
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‘sland on September 13, leaving 24 dead, 450 injured, and property damage 
sstimates as high as $15 million. 


Economic conditions were reported satisfactory. Automobile sales from 
B ssnuary to August totaled 12,399 units as compared with 9,007 in the same 
veriod in 1954. Government revenues rose during fiscal 1954-55 to $297.4 mil- 
lion as compared with $270.8 million in the preceding year. The January-June 
trade figures with the U.S. were given as follows: exports to the U.S., 
$221 million; same period 1954, $250 million; imports from U.S., $226 million; 


same period 1954, $207 million. 


Progress reports on the 27-story Havana Hilton hotel indicated a 
completion date of February 1957. The government public works program recent- 
ly allotted $3 million to complete three hospitals, $6 million to erect and 
repair public offices throughout. the island, and $20 million for new school 


facilities. 


The extent o? the’ area to be developed by the Havana Harbor tunnel 
project (see above) has been estimated at about 10,000 acres, plus several 
miles of beaches. The government is planning to locate a new presidential 
palace in the project together with a number of ministries. In addition, 
there will be an urban business’ section, hotel, apartment,-and single-unit 


housing for all income groups. 


HAITI 


Although President Magloire's cabinet underwent a reorganization during 
September in which only two of the former ministers were retained, no news of 
any serious friction was reported. Meanwhile, Haiti's delegate to the United 
Nations, Ernest G. Chauvet, was elected chairman of the Econcmic Commission of 
the General Assembly. Chauvet's candidacy was proposed by Brazil. 


The Inter-American Labor Bulletin reports that Haitian laborers are 
facing serious difficulties because of the present government's apparent in- 
difference to their problems. Prices have risen sharply, while most unskilled 
workers in agriculture and industry continue to make only about 70¢ a day. 
Workers' benefits, such as health insurance and workmen's compensation, are 
_ very meager in overpopulated Haiti. Leaders of those trade unions which 
resist government or employer domination are persecuted, and the right to 
strike does not exist. The labor bulletin further repcrts that in a recent 
strike attempt by the Chauffeurs' Union (drivers of buses, taxis and trucks), 
the government jailed most of the members, the union headquarters was seized 
by the armed forces, and later the police issued a decree dismissing the 
elected officials of the union. The strike was against a regulation of the 


Department of the Interior. 


| Haiti was among 14 countries to exclude Japanese trade, despite Japan's 
recent admission to GATT (General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs). This is 
Haiti's privilege under the provisions of GATT. Haiti reportedly fears a 


revival of Japan's pre-war dumping practices. 


Other economic developments include news that Haiti is seeking-an agree- 
tent with the United States for the establishment of an air line between Haiti 
end the U.S., and that lignite deposits in the area of Maissade are being 


Studied by four Canadian specialists. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


With the fall of Perén (See ARGENTINA) and the closing of El Tiempo (See 
sOLOMBIA), editorial writers throughout the Americas blasted dictators in 
general. Included in a New York Times attack of September 15 was the Trujillo 
government of the Dominican Republic. The Times charged: "The dictatorship in 
the Dominican Republic can fairly be described as fantastic. One would have to 
go back to some of the more lurid tyrannies of the Italian city-states of the 
Renaissance to find something comparable. Generalissimo Trujillo is a ruthless 
tyrant. His repression of any possible opposition is cruel as well as 


complete. 


Times correspondent Paul P. Kennedy had just visited the Dominican 
Republic, and the editorial implied that he had been received with something 
less than enthusiasm. By coincidence, one of his stories about the "republic," 
filed from Puerto Rico on September 8, was being printed on the day the 
editorial appeared. Kennedy avoided the direct language of the editorial, but 
he did not fail to note that the otherwise laudable campaign to eliminate 
illiteracy was, in fact, a mandatory order: any person 14-60 years of age was 
subject to a fine if he could not prove he was literate or that he was enrolled 
ina designated school. Kennedy also inferred that official enthusiasm for 
material achievements could be understood in a country in which the wealthiest 
people and the largest property holders were the family of the dictator. 
Nevertheless, such virtues as the exceptional cleanliness of Ciudad Trujillo, 
the pure water supply available in taps throughout the country, and the 
apparent absence of crime were given just praise. 


The Times editorial found its mark in official quarters. Dominican 
Ambassador to the U.S. Joaquin E. Salazar hastened to reply in a long letter- 
to-the-editor. He charged the Times with an unwarranted attack which 
overlooked the fact that genuine progress had been accomplished in his country 
because Of the inspired leadership of General Trujillo which had been 
accompanied by the overwhelming support of the people. He labored the point 


that democracy exists “in fact." 


This concept was soon shattered by Professor Robert J. Alexander of 
Rutgers University who wrote that it was a simple matter to test these claims. 
He asked: "Why does not the Dominican Government allow the opposition to 
function, to test in the exchange of ideas and in honest elections just how 
popular the Trujillo dynasty really is?" He continued, "The day he (Trujillo) 
can cite to me the leading opposition newspaper in Ciudad Trujillo, can name 
for me the principal opposition candidate for the Presidency, can let me hear 
the regime attacked on the street corner or over the radio, I shall believe 


that democracy exists in the Dominican Republic." 


Exiled Dominicans shared these views. The Cuban weekly Bohemia printed an 
interview with exiled Dominican General Juan Rodriguez in its issue of 
September 18. A leading figure of Dominican opposition, he charged that 
Trujillo was maintained in power by foreign cooperation, particularly that of 
the U.S., that the efforts of the Organization of American States, undertaken 
in 1950, to make representative democracy effective in dictator-ridden lands 
hed failed, and that he was pessimistic of any peaceful solution to Dominican 
problems. He declared that Trujillo's Peace Fair was a cover-up for 25 years 
of pillage, exploitation and bloodshed. "We are working," he said, “to prevent 
this maneuver from achieving the results that the tyrant expects." 
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PUERTO RICO 


Governor Luis Munoz Marfin returned home from Europe in September to find a 
number of controversies raging. During his absence, the Economic Stabilization 
ja@ninistration announced a 134 retail price cut in coffee, now sold at an 81¢ 
naximum, and at the same time proclaimed that it would purchase all excess 
produced by the growers at a fair reduced price. All insular coffee roasters 
staged @ shutdown in protest, and the processing of all Puerto Rican coffee 
came to a standstill. Ramiro Colon, head of the Coffee Growers Cooperative, 
nade a number of charges against Felix Mejfas, the Director of the Economic 
Stabilization Administration, saying among other things that Mejias was 
mentally deranged end deliberately trying to wreck the coffee industry in 
Pyerto Rico. Governor Munoz Marin stated leter that he had fullest confidence 


in Mejias and that the price cut would stand. 


Meanwhile, the Insular Labor Department announced plans to increase the 
seasonal migration of Puerto Rican farm workers to the U.S. mainland to 40,000 
a year, about twice the present rate. Labor Secretary Fernando Sierra Berdecfa 
said the migration plan would also give the workers a chance to work five to 
ten months a year in the northeastern U.S. instead of the usual four or five 
months. Opposition leader Gilberto Concepcidén de Gracia, recently returned 
from a study of working conditions in the United States, charged that Puerto 
Rican migrant workers lived “as if in concentration camps" and that the program 
should be discontinued until conditions were remedied. His finds did not 
vholly contradict the reports of the 14-man Puerto Rican House of Representa- 
tives group which made a similar study in July (H.A.R., VIII: p. 318), but he 
recommended sterner action. This seasonal migration of farm workers refers to 
contract laborers and not to the independent wave of migrants who settle mostly 


in New York. 


Later in the month Costa Rican Deputy Foreign Minister Alberto Canas 
announced that a Puerto Rican mission would study the possibility of settling 


agricultural workers in that country. 


The City of San Juan sold $2.5 million of public improvement bonds to a 
group headed by J. P. Morgan and Co. This is the first financing offered on 


the mainland since 1952. 


Plans for new hotel construction which would increase present capacity by 
300 to 400 rooms and which would cost close to $12 million have been under 
consideration. Projects already approved include: a 100-room annex to the 
Caribe Hilton Hotel, to cost about $1.2 million; Laurance Rockefeller's 72- 
roon Hotel Dorado beach resort with an 18-hole golf course; Mills Hotel 
Corporation's 200-room luxury hotel in San Juan, to cost an estimated $4.4 mil- 
lion, Other planned construction includes a $20 million housing project at 
Bayamon, to be built by the Rockefeller brother group. The project will have 
3,200 homes for middle income groups which will cost from $5,000 to $10,000 
each and will include schools and shopping districts. The project will be a 
continuation of work already in progress by the IBEC Housing Corporation. 


(H.A.R., VIII: p. 367). 


It was announced this month that Queen Juliana of Holland will visit 
Puerto Rico sometime in October. The Queen was invited by Governor Munoz Marin 
curing his visit to Europe. She will arrive by plane from Amsterdam and leave 
later by cruiser to visit Curagao and Surinam. 
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Roberto H. Todd Wells, aged member of the Puerto Rican revolutionary junta 
and @ personal friend of Enrique Varona and José Marti » died this month in San 
Juan. He was one of the leaders in the emancipation of Cuba at the close of 


the 19th century. 


Medical progress in Puerto Rico has been swift, according to the Pan 
jmerican Sanitary Bureau. Officials said they hoped to eradicate the Aedes 
Aegypti mosquito, potential carrier of yellow fever, by the coming year. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


A government decree in August raised Venezuela's budget appropriations for 
1955-56, from $765 million to $800 million. A sizeable part of this sum will 
be spent for the construction of a $1.5 million funicular railway from Caracas 
to the top of Mt. Avila, the completion of the Gudérico River irrigation project 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 271), and the building of a new hydroelectric plant on the 
lover Caron{ River near the iron mines. The hydroelectric plant, on which 
construction has already begun, will have an initial capacity of 150,000 kilo- 
watts which may be doubled when the demand requires, and will supply power for 
the steel mill which is to be built between San Félix and Puerto Ordaz in 
Bolfvar state (H.A.R., VIII: p. 122). The plant, which will be the largest of 
its kind in Venezuela, will also supply power for a new town, planned for an 
eventual population of about 8,000, which must be built to house workers _ 
handling the iron ore between Cerro Bolivar and the steel mill. The government 
is also planning the establishment of a 25-mile railway from the coal mines at 
Naricual in the state of Anzoaétegui to a new coal dock which will be built at 
Lecherfa instead of at the port of Guanta, farther north, as previously 
planned. The proposed railway will be used to transport coking coal and 


limestone to the steel mill. 


The Venezuelan Development Corporation plans to invest 50 million boli- 
vares in the construction ofa thermoelectric plant at Puerto Cabello and will 
also build, at a cost of $6 million, an electric power station at San Lorenzo 
on Lake Maracaibo to supply much-needed power to the area southeast of 
Maracaibo. Work is now being undertaken to strengthen dock installations at 
San Lorenzo to handle the heavy machinery being delivered. 


Water from the partly finished Gudérico Dam will open for economic de- 
velopment a part of the llanos near Calabozo, which is the first town on the 
highway from Caracas to the llanos. The Guarico project has brought with it a 
reforestation program involving the planting of some 3 million guava trees in 
a region of about 110,000 hectares. The tropical fruit plants, which the 
Agricultural Department decided were best for the climate, will also create a 
hew canning industry and source of employment for this area. 


As a result of recent expansion, cement production, which is slightly 
over 1 million bags per month at the moment, will soonbe doubled. This should 
take care of 80% of the country's yearly requirement of 30 million bags. 


Edmundo Luongo Cabello, Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons, announced that 
the United States' proposal to reduce oil imports will not affect the 
Venezuelan oil industry (H.A.R., VIII: p. 27). He stated that the country had 
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ot inereased its oil production, which averages 2.1 million barrels daily, 
since the beginning of the year, nor did it intend to increase its production 
or its exports of oil. Furthermore, Standard and Gulf Oil Companies, the 
rajor importers of Venezuelan oil, have held their oil imports within the 
recommendations of the United States Fuel and Energy Commission and may not 
nave to reduce their imports. Nevertheless, Venezuela's oil exports have 
increased 16% over last year's total. It is believed that the voluntary 
limitations of oil exports by these companies have prevented this increase 
fron being even greater. 


The secretary of the Venezuelan Agricultural Association, Mauricio 
nerrizbeitia, announced that this year's coffee crop will show a decrease of 
60% from last year's total of 750,000 quintals. Venezuela usually exports 
about half a million bags of coffee a year and uses 350,000 bags at home. The 
Secretary, aiming at a higher national production rate, recommended to farmers 
and the Ministry of Agriculture a plan of land study and fertilizer use and 
asked the government to plan for more technical and economic aid. It was also 
announced that Venezuela will supply its. own rice, corn and sugar needs next 
year. Food was only 15% of the total imports in 1954, as compared to 21% in 


1950. 


The Venezuelan Congress passed two new tax laws to become effective 
January 1, 1956. An income tax law, aiming at clarification and more ef- 
ficient collection, dealt in greater detail with taxation on incomes from 
mining and petroleum activities. A stamp tax law, designed to simplify tax 
procedures through the substitution of one for several tax sources, 

established, among other things, a one-half of 1% (5 mill) stamp tax on gross 
income of civil and mercantile enterprises situated or operating in Venezuela. 


In July the Banco Central bought $57.6 million of exchange and sold 
$73.8 million, resulting in an unfavorable balance of $16.2 million. However, 
the favorable balance for the first seven months of the year then stood at 
$53.2 million. 


President Marcos Pérez Jiménez is making a concerted effort to increase 
the Venezuelan tourist trade, both internal and external. The government, 
particularly in the last two years, has been sponsoring the construction of 
first-class hotels throughout the country, the building of highways, and the 
improvement of airline services. As a result, tourist travel in Venezuela has 
been greater in the past two years than it has been in any previous decade. 
The great improvement of facilities and large-scale advertising by the govern- 
ment are the main factors contributing to the success of the program. At 
present, the government is sponsoring the establishment of new tourist zones 
in Mérida and Nueva Esparta. 


COLOMBIA 


According to the New York Times' Sam Pope Brewer, who periodically visits 
Colombia, the closing of El Tiempo (H.A.R., VIII: p. 369) was only "one 
thrust in a general campaign” by means of which President Rojas Pinilla had 
virtually eliminated newspaper criticism of his administration. Recent 
editions of the once outspoken Colombian weekly Semana have clearly demon- 
strated a reluctance to criticize the administration. Brewer said that 
Colombians described Rojas as having changed his guise from that of a 
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neacemaker tO & hard-fisted dictator. They told Brewer that there had been no 
shange in Rojas the man, but that the true nature of his program had become 
snereasingly apparent. These Colombians said that Rojas was convinced of his 
jestiny, intolerant of criticism or doubt, and constituted a one-man regime in 
which, although influenced by his associates and occasionally permitting them 
initiative, he allows no one to oppose his will. Brewer quoted his Colombian 
informants as depicting Rojas as a stern disciplinarian who, paradoxically, 

nas not punished officers guilty of offenses against the civilian population. 
This autocratic behavior of army officers, together with the fact that the 
people have no way of making their will felt through the ballot, is the main 
criticism of the Rojas regime. According to Brewer, there was little likeli- 
nood that the Rojas government would be overthrown at present because army 
officers were enjoying a progressively larger role in civil administration and 
also because there was no figure in the country who had popular appeal 
sufficient to form an effective opposition. Another factor which tended to 
strengthen the Rojas Pinilla government was described in an Associated Press 
dispatch appearing in the Christian Science Monitor. This dispatch stated 
that most Colombians were at present enjoying a comparatively improved 

standard of living which they were reluctant to risk in a political uprising. 


As September ended, Rojas Pinilla "abolished" censorship but prohibited 
reports or comments tending to disrupt the public order, endanger the national 
economy or the public credit. He also prohibited disrespectful criticism 
("desacato") of the Chief of State and of the chiefs of state of friendly 
Violators of this decree are subject to a maximum fine of $4,000 or 


nations. 
six months imprisonment. These penalties may be summarily applied by the 


Office of Information and Propaganda with provision for a subsequent appeal. 
Paulo Bittencourt of Brazil, President of the Inter-American Press Association 
(I.A.P.A.), termed this decree a "smokescreen" and censorship by intimidation. 


President Rojas Pinilla commented on this latest decree in a press 
conference on September 3. He said that the presswas absolutely at liberty to 
criticize but was forbidden to insult the governmental authorities. He 
invited foreign correspondents to tour the country alone or with the President 
when he makes one of his frequent trips through the country, so that they 
night see for themselves the unanimous popular support of his regime. When 
questioned as to the possible re-opening of El Tiempo, he replied, "Ask me 
that question when political violence has ceased in Colombia." He added that 
El Tiempo had systematically insulted the government for months prior to its 


closure. 


In the two months that have elapsed since the closing of El Tiempo, its 
67-year-old owner and one-time editor , ex-President Eduardo Santos (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 371), has become a symbol of oppressed democracy in Colombia. 

German Arciniegas » visiting professor of Spanish-American literature at 
Columbia University and former Minister of Education in Colombia, gave this 
description of Santos in a letter to the New York Times. Arciniegas recalled 
that when Santos bought El Tiempo for less than $1,000 in 1912, it had a 
circulation of fewer than 200. Doing much of the work himself, Santos built 
it into one of the greatest dailies of Latin America. At the time of its 
closing, it had a circulation of nearly 200,000 and was one of the wealthiest 
enterprises in Colombia. Arciniegas recounted dictator Urdaneta Arbeldez's 
attempt at closing the paper by burning the plant three years ago. Fortu- 


nately most of the machinery was saved, and El Tiempo reappeared within a few 
days. In Arciniegas' opinion, the remarkable civil evolution which 
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aistinguisheé Colombia until the dictatorship in 1947 was in large part the 
york of El Tiempo and Eduardo Santos. 


During September Santos published a 39-page "j'accuse"” in Mexico's 
sxcelsior as well as in other leading papers of the hemisphere, in which he 
said that “reading the Colombian constitution today is like walking through a 
cemetery." He also stated that the Rojas Pinilla government "proclaimed the 
fundamental thesis of totalitarianism: directed thought and controlled 
opinion." Before leaving for New York on the first leg of his trip to resume 
his interrupted vacation, he was honored by @ banquet attended by 2,000 people. 
Some 5,000 Liberals and Conservatives sought seats at the banquet, at which the 
featured speaker was ex-President Alberto Lleras Camargo. Afterwards, nine 
pecple were arrested for "desacato" toward the President. In New York, Santos 
said that despite Rojas Pinilla's claimed abolition of restrictions, censor- 
ship was still in effect, even though his colleagues were free from the 
physical presence of the censors. 


The Office of Information and Propaganda published a report by investi- 
gating judge Alfonso Pinto Ramirez giving the latest version of the Correa 
case (H.A.R., VIII: p. 369). Pinto Ramirez declared that there was no motive 
for the double killing other than the blood-thirstiness of the criminals in the 
car involved in the collision with the Correas. He stated that two of the 
killers had been captured but that the third, a very dangerous individual, was 
still at large. El Diario and El Correo, both of Medellin, published this 
official release for 10 consecutive days. Ei Espectador noted that the govern- 
ment had requested its publication for 10 days, but it defiantly carried the 
article for one day only, even though the Bogota daily knew that it was risking 
the fate of El Tiempo. 


One Rojas Pinilla apologist was stung by the large amount of adverse 
editorial comment in the U.S. press which followed the closing of El Tiempo. 
Eduardo Zuleta Angel (H.A.R., VIII: p. 370) in a letter to the New York Times 
expressed alarm over "the fact that the Times had twice suggested that the U.S. 
Government intervene in domestic affairs of Colombia" (H.A.R., VIII: p. 372). 
Zuleta Angel did not specify the type of intervention proposed. He added that 
the "parallel which the Times saw between Perdén and Rojas Pinilla is un- 
warranted," and reminded the editors that Rojas Pinilla had been a sincere and 
loyal friend of the U.S., a leader of pro-American policy, and chief of the 
Armed Forces when Colombian units fought in Korea. He said that "North 
Americans should neither forget nor minimize these things for reasons deriving 
from Colombian domestic policies." This letter, dated September 29, was 
signed by Zuleta Angel in his ambassadorial capacity in spite of the fact that 
he had submitted his resignation on August 1. A preoccupation with inter- 
vention was also indicated by the chief of the Colombian U.N. delegation, 
Francisco José Urrutia, who termed the Algerian question an internal concern 
of France and therefore not subject to U.N. "intervention." 


In totalitarian Colombia, the fall of dictator Perén naturally created 
considerable comment. Paradoxically, Diario de Colombia, the semi-official 
organ of the clerical Colombian government, praised Peron, in spite of his 
recent anti-clerical acts, saying that he would go down in history as one of 
the greatest leaders of his people "because he became President in order to 
end a long era of social injustices and grave political errors." Many other 
Papers applauded Perén's downfall, and practically the entire press agreed 
that his campaign against the Church was the culminating factor in the ousting 
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tine tyrant. The Liberal El Espectador said that there are other 


jjetators in Latin America who may see their dark destiny mirrored in the fall 


of Peron. 


The U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) concluded its three- 
week session in Bogota this month. The session was of especial interest 
vecause of a lessening in the rate of economic growth in Latin America during 
she last five years. The Latin American living standard has increased only 
64 per year from 1951 to 1954 as compared with 2.9% during the years 1945-51. 
Total foreign and domestic investments dropped from $7.1 billion in 1952 to 
$¢.4 billion in 1954. The Chase Manhattan Bank's Latin American Business 
Highlights attributed this decline to the dropping off of export prices other 
Than coffee and oil after 1951, thereby reducing foreign exchange income, and 
to the continued serious inflation in many republics. Since the demand for 
imports continued to rise while exports were falling, balance of payment 


difficulties resulted. 


The four main problems which tend to inhibit economic growth in Latin 
America were listed by Latin American Business Highlights as follows: 1. In- 
adequacy Of saving and investment; 2. Inflation; 3. Deficits in production of 
food and fuel; 4. Failure to expand export volume, which stems largely from a 
lack of diversification. The New York Times‘ Sam Pope Brewer saw these 
problems as deriving from low productivity of labor, shortage of power and 
price fluctuations. An example of low productivity of labor can be seen in the 
fact that per capita production in Latin American agriculture has gone down 
slightly since 1934-38 although the over-all production has risen considerably. 
This indicates that Latin America is becoming more and more an area of 


subsistence farmers. 


Brewer reasoned that pay raises must be scaled to productivity of labor 
which in turn hinges on the amount of power available. He stated that Latin 
America needed foreign capital for development in many fields but perticularly 
in that of power. He cited the reluctance of Latin Americans to invest in 
public utilities because of their low rate of return. Brewer said that the 
shortage of electric power was possibly the greatest impediment to industrial 
progress in Latin America. He spoke of the substitution of oil and electricity 
for wood and charcoal. He reported that, from 1937. to 1952, consumption of 
cil ané electricity had doubled, but that cemand for power was growing even 
faster. However, he stated that the per capita consumption of power in Latin 
America was less than one-third of the world average. 


A note of optimism was injected into the ECLA session when Adolfo Dorfman, 
secretary of the organization's Committee on Industry and Power, said that 
nuclear energy for general use was a more immediate prospect than was commonly 
realized. He said that commercial nuclear energy could probably soon be 
supplied at an over-all cost of only 5% more than energy from conventional 


sources. 


In discussing price fluctuations in coffee, Edward C. Cale, U.S. delegate 
to ECLA, said that the United States wanted all interested countries to take 
part in any meeting to stabilize coffee prices. He said that the United States 
itself desired to avoid international agreements on coffee prices and preferred 
to leave price regulation to supply and demand. He said that coffee prices had 
fluctuated from 13.8% per pound in 1939 to 96.54 per pound in 1954 and were 
still fluctuating. Latin American delegates had been disturbed by uncertainty 
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ss to whether the U.S. would look with favor upon international coffee price 
stabilization agreements. 


Colomtia's living standard rose faster than that of Latin America as a 
whole from 1951 to 1954 as a result of favorable coffee prices. However, 
“olombia is now undergoing a severe readjustment, the consequences of which are 
fPicult to evaluate at present. Colombia's major difficulty lies in the 


euture uncerteinty of coffee prices (H.A.R., VIII: p. 372) and in the fact 


that coffee exports for the first 10 months of the 1954-55 season are down 27% 
from those of the corresponding period of 1953-54. Coffee prices are favorable 
at present having reached a spot market high of Tog per pound compared with the 
January 1955 average of 70.9¢ per pound. The real worry of Colombian coffee 

growers is that the new crop may total 7.2 million begs, 11% above the 1954-55 
srop. Also a record post-war carry-over is in the offing with export stocks 

reaching 3.1 million bags at the end of July, compared with 2.5 million bags a 


vear earlier. 


ECUADOR 


The 125-year-old border dispute between Peru and Ecuador once again at- 
tracted attention in September when the government of Ecuador suddenly 
announced that an invasion from Peru was imminent. Despite Ecuadorean bitter- 
ness, the Ecuador-Peru situation was generally considered to be dormant during 
1955. Thus, diplomats seemed quite unprepared when Ecuadorean Ambassedor José 
R. Chiriboga arose in the Council ff the Orgenization of American States on 
September 9 and made the startling accusation that between 20,000 and 30,000 
Peruvian soldiers were poised along the border near the Ncuadorean provinces of 
El Oro and Loja, and that large Peruvian naval forces were also menacing 
Ecuador. At the request of Ecuador, the 0.A.S. acted end effectively demon- 
strated the preparedness of its peace-keeping machinery by holding a special 
emergency session of the Council that same night in Washington and by 
simultaneously ordering a meeting in Rio de Janeiro of the representatives of 
the U.S., Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, the guarantor nations of the 1942 
Ecuador-Peru border agreement. After a short meeting in Rio, the representa- 
tives organized their military attachés in Lima end Quito into two four-men 
teams to investigate and report upon the border situation. After extensive 
reconnaissance, the military observers cabled the Council that conditions on 
the frontier were normal. On September 27, Ambassador Chiriboga withdrew his 
appeal to the 0.A.S., stating in a letter to the Council's president, José Mora 
of Uruguay, that the immediate and efficient action of the organization had 
‘prevented at the present time a military action on the part of Peru." 


Relations between Ecuador and Peru were further strained when Ambassador 
Chiriboga told a news conference on September 20 that Ecuador considers null 
the Peruvian oil concession granted to the Canadian-financed Peruvian Oil and 
Minerals Company. The concession in question is a tract of 301,462 acres 
lying between the Cenepa and Santiago Rivers in an area claimed by both 
countries. Because Ecuador feels that oil exists in this region, it holds that 
arbitrary" grants by Peru can only create tension between the two nations. 


During a speech at the first session of the 10th General Assembly of the 
United Nations » Ecuadorean delegate José Trujillo suggested that the next 
general session of the Assembly or the special conference for revision of the 
U.N. Charter be held in Moscow. Trujillo stated that the exclusion of certain 
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countries from the U.N. constituted a real obstacle to its efficient function- 
ing specifically naming Spain and Italy, and pointing out that they were 
venbers of specialized U.N. agencies but not of the U.N. itself. 


The authorization of a $900,000 credit to Ecuador to finance the con- 
struction of terminal buildings at the Quito and Guayaquil airports was 
announced by officials of the Export-Import Bank in September. This credit is 
4 supplement to the $2.5 million loan granted by the bank in January 1954 for 
improvement and extension of runways at the two airports (H.A.R., VII: No. 1; 
VIII: p. 79). The new credit will be repaid over a 15-year period with an 


interest rate of 5% per annum. 


Sheldon Mills, U.S. Ambassador to Ecuador, and Luis Antonio Penaherrera, 
feuadorean Foreign Minister, signed an agreement providing for the distri- 
bution of U.S. food surpluses to Ecuador's poor. The food will be supplied by 
poth the U.S. Government and private organizations such as CARE and the 


National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


On September 9, President Manuel A. Odrfa addressed the nation with the 
apparent aim of soliciting support for a government-backed candidate in the 
1956 presidential elections. The President summarized the accomplishments of 
his seven years in office and stressed the economic and social progress the 
nation had enjoyed under his direction. He refused to repeal the law for 
internal security or to grant a general amnesty, alleging that such actions 
yould result only in allowing the Alianza Popular Revolucionaria Americana 
(APRA) to initiate a "reign of terror" such as occurred under Aprista leader- 
ship in October 1948. Odrifa expressed the hope that political parties would 
form and operate in the best interests of the republic. He reiterated that he 
would definitely hand over the government to whoever becomes president in free 
and constitutional elections. He asked the nation to unite in electing a man 
who would support and carry on his ideals. He also expressed satisfaction at 
the granting of woman suffrage during September, an action which may turn into 
a political asset if grateful women cast their first ballots in 1956 for 


government candidates. 


A new political party, the Partido Restaurador del Pert, has been formed 
wita the announced intention of participating in the 1956 general elections. 
Spokesmen for the new party have announced that it will support the causes 
championed by President Odrfa when he overthrew the Bustamante regime in 1948. 
The relation of this party, apparently an official organization, to the 
proposed "Odriafsta” party (H.A.R., VII: No. 9) is unknown. At present the 
Partido Restaurador is the only political organization that is openly cam- 
paigning. The APRA has remained an extra-legal organization, outlawed despite 
the recent action by its leader, Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, to have it 
reinstated (H.A.R., VIII: pp. 127, 176). The small Communist party is also 
illegal. The remnants of other parties that once were active in Peruvian 
politics have failed to declare their electoral intentions. Once again, ex- 
President Manuel Prado y Ugarteche has been mentioned as a possible government- 
Supported candidate for the presidency. Official press releases indicate that 


Prado commands considerable support. 
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Reinaldo Gubbins, @ Peruvian businessman residing in Washington, D.C., has 
jeclared his intention to return to Lima as an opposition candidate for the 
-residency. Gubbins, who has in the past shown sympathy toward Haya de la 
rorre and the APRA, stated his Cisepproval of the government decision not to 
grant amnesty to Apristas and other opposition elements and implied that his 
campaign would be based on the issues of political freedom and election by 
vajority rather than by a hand-picked, government-dominated minority. Official 
reaction in Lima appears to discount Gubbins' presidential hopes unless he 


enjoys "unknown support. 


On September 16, President Odrfa swore in a new cabinet for the last year 
of his term. The previous cabinet resigned, as is customary, on July 28, and 
the new cabinet will serve until July 28, 1956, when Odrfa is to step down. 
There were, however, only five changes in the line-up. The new ministers are 
Alejandro Esparaza, Interior; Brig. Gen. Enrique Indacachea Galarreta, War; 
Carlos Rodriguez Pastor, Public Education; Jorge de la Romana, Public Health 
and Social Assistance; and Carlos D'Ugart, Labor. Ministers retaining their 
positions are Vice Admiral Roque A. Saldfas, Navy and cabinet president; David 
Aguilar Cornejo, Foreign Relations; Alejandro Freundt Rosell, Justice; Emilio 
Guimoye, Commerce; Guillermo Noriega Calmet, Development and Public Works; 

Gen. Enrique Bernales Bedoya, Air; and Jorge Miranda Souza, Agriculture. 


The chronic border dispute with Ecuador flared up during September. 
Ecuador charged early in the month that Peruvian forces were gathering along 
the border with the intention of violating Ecuadorean sovereignty. Peruvian 
officials promptly denied the accusation, end on September 9, La Prensa of 
Lima condemned the Velasco Ibarra government for utilizing the old trick of 
stirring up international problems in order to draw attention away from 
domestic difficulties. An investigating commission was dispatched to make an 
air reconnéissance over the area in dispute. The group was made up of the 
military attachés in Lima and Quito of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and the United 
States, the guarantors of the Rio de Janeiro Protocol, which "settled" the 
dispute in 1942 (H.A.R., VI: No. 4), plus observers from Peru and Ecuador. 


The group saw no Peruvian forces massing near the border. 


Plans have been projected to amend the Peruvian petroleum law to permit 
concessionaires in eastern Peru to obtain more than the one million hectares 
allowed under current regulations. It is hoped that such an amendment will 
step up exploration in the supposedly oil-rich montana region. Meanwhile, the 
International Petroleum Company has begun preparations for the first oil well 
in southern Peru. The company plans to explore the Pisco Valley in Ica 


department. 


Estimates of the Peruvian cotton crop have undergone a substantial 
reduction since early forecasts. Due to exceptionally cold weather, and 
increased insect destruction, 1955 production of Tangliis cotton is expected to 
be about 6% less than last year. A record crop of Pima-Karnak cotton during 


the August 1954 to July 1955 season, however, is expected to offset the loss. 
Pima-Karnak production for 1955-1956 is expected to fall off about 10%. 

Cotton exports during the first 11 months of the 1954-1955 season amounted to 
281,000 bales » a 9% decrease from the preceding year. Domestic consumption for 
the same period was estimated at 75,000 bales, an increase of 15% over the 
previous year and is expected to continue rising during the current year. 
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BOLIVIA 


Bolivia is progressing toward its amnounced goals of increased agricultur- 
,) production and a more favorable balance of trade. In the first six months 
of this year imports of farm equipment, including 250 British tractors, doubled 
the small number of tractors within the country. In spite of these unusually 
large farm machinery imports, total Bolivian imports from the United Kingdom 
were reduced 14%, while exports rose 45% during this same period. To train 
Rolivians in the use of this equipment, the Ministry of Agriculture has asked 
the United Nations for more agricultural technicians to teach modern farming 


methods to the Indians. 


The United Nations and the Bolivian Government are co-sponsoring a 
migration of Indians from the high plateau area to the so-called Andean 
Missions in the lowlands. One of the pioneer settlements is near Cotoca, 25 
miles east of Santa Cruz. Here the Indians will learn the new farming methods 
and will be expected to teach future colonists. Medical and educational 
fecilities, as well as new machinery, will be supplied. So far, 100 families 
are at Cotoca, but before the plan is completed, 5,000 families are expected 
to move. The government has also adopted a plan for giving land to veterans in 


return for military service. 


The National Agrarian Reform Council asked in September that farming 
controls be administered from the capital of each department, rather than from 
a centralized office in La Paz. The Export-Import Bank approved a loan to 
assist in the purchase of 50 trucks and 20 semi-trailers to transport agri- 
cultural products for the Ministry of National Economy. The Bank announced 
that Mack Motor Truck Company will receive an export credit of not more than 


$192,000 as part payment for the purchase. ° 


Hernén Siles-Zuazo, head of the Bolivian delegation to the United Nations, 
asked the General Assembly to seek a Latin American disarmament program. Money 
saved in this way could be used to improve the national economy. Bolivia 
wants this program to be considered separately from the disarmament discussions 
by the major powers, because it will save time and because none of the Latin 


‘merican nations have atomic weapons. 


The International Co-operation Administration has allotted the University 
of San Andrés in La Paz a substantial sum, reportedly $300,000 to $421,000, for 
the establishment of a school of public administration for government 
employees. The University of Tennessee will organize and operate the project. 


In contrast with recent co-operative statements by Falangists in Bolivia 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 326), exiled Falangist leader Oscar Unzaga de la Vega 
declared that Bolivia is controlled by Communists in the same way that 
Guatemala was just prior to Castillo Armas' revolution. Speaking at the Rio 
Congress Against Communist Infiltration in Latin America (a non-government 
organization), which passed a resolution concerning Bolivia very similar to the 
One passed in May 1954 regarding Guatemala, he said that Communists in 
important positions have directed opposition to the free press and free 
schools, stirred up race riots, and devalued the boliviano. Bolivia's entire 
delegation to the anti-Communist conference was composed of exiles. 


Bolivia has followed the example of Haiti ,» Guatemala, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Colombia by signing a treaty to protect U.S. private investment in 
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A prominent but controversial political figure died this month in 
‘ochabamba. He was Jose Antonio Arze, founder of the Partido de Izquierda 
gevolucionaria (PIR) and twice the party's presidential nominee. Although he 
vag defeated in both attempts, his Marxist policies and his frequent disputes 
vith leaders of Other Bolivian political parties gained him notoriety. 


CHILE 


Strikes and unrest continued to dominate the Chilean scene throughout 
sentenber. On September 5, the central labor confederation (CUTCH) ordered 
employees of the Health, Treasury, Tax, Banking, and Customs services to return 
to their jobs, ending a walkout (H.A.R., VIII: p. 376) which had idled some 
59,000 government workers throughout the country, stalled public health 
services for eight days, and resulted in the arrest of some 3,000 strikers for 
numerous acts of violence. Agreement had apparently been reached in a private 
meeting between the government and CUTCH officials, arranged by former 
Minister of Finance Francisco Cuevas MacKenna. The back-to-work order, which 
averted a nationwide general strike threatened for Senvtember 5, was issued by 
CUICH, supposedly in return for a promise to study the strikers' demands. 

These included the release of jailed workers and pay increases ranging from 60% 
to 100%. The government had offered a 35% increase. 


Minister of Interior Osvaldo Koch (the President's son-in-law), declaring 
that such a promise to the CUTCH did not exist, took President Carlos Ibdnez' 
former stand that the first condition for any strike settlement was the return 
of government employees to their jobs. Cuevas MacKenna countered by producing 
evidence that a document signed by President Ibanez and CUTCH leaders did 
exist, "making it possible for the unions to agree to go back to work, because 
they were confident that the President of the Republic would take steps to 
solve their problems." On September 8, CUTCH accused President Ibanez of 
attempting "to disavow his given word, and to nullify a sacred commitment made 


with the workers of Chile." 


In order to combat the wave of strikes and disorders which threatened the 
nation, President Ibanez asked for a 90-day emergency law granting him 
extraordinary powers to declare a state-of-siege (martial law and suspension of 
civil liberties) and to dismiss any government worker who went on strike. 
Congress seemed to be in favor of the law, especially the Senate, but the 
Liberal party, which has been in constant disagreement with the government over 
union problems, violently opposed the bill. Liberal leader Hugo Zepeda 
declared that his party would "not change its attitude toward the extreordinary 
powers requested by the Executive." Consequently, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
debate and voting on specific points of the proposed law weremade impossible by 
Tilibustering Liberal and leftist opposition deputies. Since the regular 
session of Congress ended on Septenber 16, it was necessary for President 
Ibanez to prorogue it to September 27, but Congress recessed until September 30 
without taking the necessary vote. However, according to the New York Times, 
fresident Ibanez, although he could not "bring Congress to give him the extra- 
ordinary powers he requested...appears to be really in control of the 
political situation in the country for the first time since his election in 


1953 ” 


noliviae. A Aivision of the International Co-cperation Administration is super - 
yising the plan. 


A strike of 1,400 machinists and other emplovees paralyzed cperations for 
week at Chuauicamata, one of the world's largest open pit copper mines. The 
eciait’. who included among their Cemands payment in dollars, and refrigerators 
sor their houses, completely stopped the 600-ton daily copper production at the 

giant Aneri ican-owned mine, representing a deily exchange loss to Chile of 
$630,000, including the loss of $250,000 to the state. The Anaconda Copper 
tomany, which owns tue mine, declared the workers to be the best paid in the 
soutry. On September 27, President Ibarez decreed & six-month state-of-siege 
in the provinces of Antofagasta, Atacama, Tarapacé, O'Higgins and Concepcién 
in order tc halt the strike. On the same day, the workers announced their 
intention to return to work for 10 days in order to give Labor Minister 
“guardo Yanez time to answer their petition. In case a solution was not 
reached in that length of time, the strike would be resumed. Meanwhile, 
vinister of Interior Osvaldo Koch expressed the hope that Congress would 
approve the state-of-siege for the five above-mentioned provinces. President 
Thanez is authorized to issue such a decree when Congress is in recess. 


On September 14, a 20-delegate conference representing Chile, Ecuador, 
peru and the U.S. (with 10 members) met in Santiago to discuss fishing 
problems in the waters claimed by the three South American countries. The 
stated purpose of the meeting was to solve divergent interests in order 
scientifically to “conserve the existing marine life." Tad Szule of the New 
York Times suggested that the ultimate objective of the United States in 
calling the meeting was to "put at rest declared fears of the three Latin 
{merican countries that their fish stocks are being depleted. Then the three 


governments might be persuaded to return to the internationally accepted three- 


mile limit." At present Chile, Ecuador and Peru are united by the 1952 
declaration of Santiago in which they claimed maritime sovereignty to the 200- 
nile limit, which is not recognized in international law nor-by the U.S. The 
conference, headed by Guillermo del Pedregal of Chile, voted to exclude the 
press from its meetings, but daily reports showed that after three weeks of 
negotiations agreement was still impossible due to the South Americans' 
insistence on sovereignty over the 200-mile zone. The U.S. Government wished 
to establish a four-nation group, to which it would contribute technical aid 
and funds, to preserve the marine resources wtthout the need to restrict 


fishing activities. 


Chile's dispute with Argentina and Great Britein over sovereignty of the 
Antarctic South Shetland Islands and Palmer Peninsula (which Britain calls 
Graham Land and Chile calls O'Higgins Land) again made the news when Chile 
rejected a renewed British suggestion that the claims be arbitrated by the 
International Court of Justice. On September 14, the Chilean Foreign Office 
published a note reasserting Chile's sovereignty over the areas. Chile also 
vreferred "not to see a threat" in Britain's remark that it would not be 
responsible for what might occur in the Antarctic. Locally, Argentina and 
“hile continued to argue about the Andean border town of seas which both 


countries claim. 


Chilean lawyer-legislator José Maza was unanimously elected on Septem- 
ber 20 to serve as president of the 10th General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Maza, 66, has a reputation in U.N. circles as an excellent concili- 
ator, arbitrator and good-will ambassador. He is regarded as one of the 
co-authors of the new Chilean constitution. 
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Copper was bringing record nigh prices, being quoted at the end of 
september at 43¢ per pound. The new copper lew, under which taxes decline as 
-yoduetion rises, may stimulate production in 1955 to reach the government's 
astimate of 462,000 tons. Latin American Business Highlights reported that 
*nile's export earnings are now considerably higher. As a result the economic 
sicture for Chile looked brighter. The peso strengthened 25% on the free 
market, as on September 29 the dollar bought 595 pesos on the Santiago Stock 
xchange as compared with 750 pesos less than a month before. Finance Minister 
‘branam Pérez said that in his opinion the dollar would continue to drop as a 
result of the measures put into effect by the Chilean Government. He hopefully 
geclared that the drop in the dollar meant that stock market values were slowly 
normalizing, indicating a halt to inflation. However, the Santiago Stock 
iychange was forced to close on September 29, the same day that the peso 
reached its September peak, to check a panic that developed after the govern- 
nent raised margin requirements from 30% to 40%. Stock Exchange President Luis 
Syzaguirre requested that President Ibénez repeal the margin rise, which he 
sanceled the next day. Finance Minister Abraham Pérez then resigned, leaving 
the President with still another problem within the cabinet. 


Chile's list of exports and imports eligible for the "exceptional" 
exchange rate (300 pesos to the dollar buying, and 303 pesos to the dollar 
selling) has again been expanded. All exports of copper and silver produced 
by small and medium mines are now eligibie for the exceptional rate, instead 
of only exports made through the Mine Credit Bank (CACREMI). Exports of 
metallic mercury and sodium sulfate will also receive that rate. Extensive 
additions were made to the list of imports eligible for that rate. Actually 
the so-called "exceptional rate" has really become the principal rate of 


excnange. 


The government recently announced its decision to revise its foreign 
exchange policy by establishing within a "prudent length of time" a free, 
?luctuating exchange rate that would reflect a real parity between the Chilean 
peso and the dollar. The "prudent length of time" mentioned was taken by the 
liew York Journal of Commerce to mean that there was no immediate prospect of a 
further devaluation of the peso. However, inflation is still undermining the 
foundations of Chilean economic life, according to the New York Times. Between 
December 1952 and April 1955 the cost of living went up 207%. According to the 
budget of expenditures and revenues sent to Congress on August 31, revenues for 
the coming year were established at 131,000 million pesos, and the expenditures 
at 153,000 million pesos. The difference of 21,000 million pesos corresponded 
to taxes which were to be discontinued this year; their extension had already 
ceen requested in a bill now being studied by the Chamber of Deputies. 


La Nacién, a pro-government newspaper, announced that Chile had decided to 
sell nitrates to Communist China end North Korea, and hinted that "minerals 
actually considered as strategic" might also be sold. The mention of 
strategic minerals" by La Nacién, which obtained its information in circles 
close to the Mines Ministry, is taken as an obvious reference to copper. Later 
in the month Finance Minister Oscar Herrera announced that Red China, North 
Xorea and Yugoslavia had made offers to buy “important” quantities of Chile's 
annual excess of 200,000 tons of nitrates. 


The Finance Ministry also announced that trade between Argentina and Chile 
may amount to $138 million this year, an increase of $24 million over 1954. 
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RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


The Perén regime was overturned in September. Events followed a pattern 
crowing out of the abortive June revolt and Per6n's attempt to rally popular 
support to defy the growing Army-Navy opposition. Perdén began September on a 
note of harsn defiance toward the forces nibbling away at his power. Follow- 
ing his "kill-five-for-one" speech to the Peronista faithful in Plaza de Mayo 
on August 31 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 281) the Perdén-dominated Congress once again 
authorized a state of siege for the federal capital over the futile protests 
of the 12 Radical deputies. O Jornal of Rio de Janeiro brended the speech the 
nost open-faced incitement to crime” to be heard from the government of a 
civilized country. The newspaper propheticelly pointed out that there was 
little to fear from the desperate dictator's words, since the need to "kill 
the opposition” indicated an inability to survive legally. The Manchester 
quardian said that Perén's "theatrical gesture" indicated that he found 
himself unable to terminate the boomeranging chain of events he had so easily 
started. In Buenos Aires the semi-official daily Democracia affirmed that 
people will pursue the traitors until the final conspirator and the last 


terrorist are crushed." 


Little was heard from the descamisados even though they were told by 
Peron on September 7 to remain "on guard." The C.G.T. (Confederacién General 
ie) Trabajo) offered the Army a “popular militia" to be drawn from its 6 mil- 
lion members. Army chief Gen. Franklin Lucero commended the offer as an 
‘expression of enthusiastic patriotism" demonstrating the close identification 
of the Army and the people, but promised only that the offer would be accepted 
when the right time came. Possibly Lucero intended that the "right time" 
should never come, since the belief was widespread that the price the Army had 
exacted for supporting Perdén following the June 16 revolt was the curbing of 


the power of the "descamisados." 


Perén maintained early in September a two-a-day speech routine in Buenos 
Aires to Peronista and labor groups from all parts of the country, insisting 
that the government had no road to follow but repression. He also sought to 
justify the pending Standard Oil Company of California petroleum development 
contract (H.A.R., VIII: p. 186), which was still being held up by the 
Feronista Congress. In order to go into effect the agreement had to be 
authorized by September 30. Aldo Baroni wrote in Excelsior of Mexico City 
that an Argentine had suggested that the question of petroleum had more to do 
with Argentine disorders than did the Chureh-State struggle. The relative 
freedom of action that would be allowed the company for 40 years, including 
provision for a foreign oil executive to arbitrate disputes between government 
and company, was too bitter a pill for nationalistic Argentines, regardless of 
their political leanings. Baroni quoted the Argentine observer as saying that 
the possibility of large uranium deposits and petroleum in the Patagonian area 
could provide a basis for rebuilding the ailing Argentine economy, but not if 


they were controlled by a foreign enterprise. 


The much publicized search for five Army officers from the Rfo Cuarto 
garrison in the province of Cérdoba uncovered the fifth attempt against Perén 
Since June 16. Gen. Félix D. Videla Balaguer, who had been a loyal officer in 
June, had apparently engineered a rising of the Rio Cuarto and Cérdoba 
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zarrisons for September 2, in the hope that it would trigger a general revolt. 
The plot was betrayed, forcing Videla Balaguer and four other officers to flee. 

Large scale military maneuvers were held at the Army training grounds at 
cgmpa de Olaén in central Cérdoba during the week of September 12. Although 
many observers wondered how planes and men, largely disarmed by Lucero as a 
precautionary measure,could carry on maneuvers, the show was open to foreign 
~ilitary attachés and Lucero was on hand as host. At noon of September 14, 
~owever, Lucero returned unexpectedly to Buenos Aires to confer with Perén. 
though his return coincided with the arrest of 55 Army officers, it was not 
sertain that they were conspiring with fugitive General Videla Balaguer. 


September 16 was an ominous day for the President. Exactly three months 
after the abortive rising in June, early-hour broadcasts told of his crushing 
an attempted conspiracy to seize strategic points in the capital. Heavily 
armed troops were placed about the city while rumors circulated that similar 
action had been taken in Cérdoba, Rosario, Santa Fé, and Parané. With the 
announcement shortly thereafter that armed uprisings had occurred in Cérdoba 
and Corrientes, troops and antiaircraft batteries were placed around the Casa 
Rosada, the presidential office building, and Perdén proclaimed a state of 
siege for the entire country. Hugo di Pietro called upon the workers for 
support, but no orders for specific action were given. The C.G.T. remained 
conspicuously silent during the tense days to follow, and nothing was heard of 


an "armed civil militia." 


By the afternoon of September 16 it was clear that revolt was flaring on 
awide front. Insurgent forces controlled Cérdoba province, and began broad- 
casting regularly. They reported rebeilion in the central province of Santa 
7%, in Corrientes and Entre Rfos in the north, and claimed control of the 
naval base at Rio Santiago near La Plata, as well as that of Puerto Belgrano 
near Bahia Blanca, both in tne province of Buenos Aires. The same afternoon 
jereral Lucero again took command of the "forces of repression,” which 
included all the nation's loyal police and armed forces. 


By September 17, there was no doubt that while the government still com- 
manded formidable forces, the insurgents were in a position to wage a bloody 
civil war. Early reports from Cérdoba were issued by Gen. Videla Balaguer. 
There were announcements, now also emanating from Puerto Belgrano, that rebel 
fleet units would blockade Buenos Aires, that insurgents would march on the 
capital from the south and that the city would be attacked by air "within 
sours." Broadcasts spoke of Rear Admiral Isaac Rojas as leader of the naval 
forces in rebellion. Some radio stations broadcast a statement by 
Gen. Eduardo Lonardi, who referred to himself as the "chief of the liberating 
uovement." He called on all Argentines to “arm themselves in the defense of 
the constitution and the law." Lonardi, 59, was imprisoned in 1952 for his 
vert in the September 1951 putsch (H.A.R., IV: No. 10), and was released in 
December 1953 because the government considered him harmless. 


Claims of victory continued from both sides, but Lucero contributed to 
the growing disbelief in government claims when he insisted that Buenos Aires 
should be considered an open city. The demand followed the insurgent's ulti- 


natun that Perén resign by September 18 or Buenos Aires, La Plata and Mer del 
Plata would be bombarded. The rebels replied to Lucero by cutting the Bahfa 
Slanca-Buenos Aires gas pipeline, seriously reducing the amount of cooking gas 
available to the capital. The government order stopping telephone communi- 
cation abroad made things seem more confusing to the foreigner. 
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An increas ing show of rebel strength, including an early morning shelling 
of Mar del Plata's power and petroleum installations and the arrival of rebel 
naval units in the river just off Buenos Aires, precipitated the finale of the 
peron era on September 19. At 4 p.m. Gen. Lucero broadcast the text of 
peron 's resignation and named Army Chief of Staff General Carlos Adolfo Wirth, 
en, Emilio Forcher, and Gen. Angel Juan Manni as a junta charged with negoti- 
sting peace. A cease-fire order was issued and Lucero and other high 


officials announced their resignations. 


Hugo di Pietro admonished his C.G.T. followers to remain calm, and 
cardinal Copello urged peace. Plaza de Mayo and other sections were seen 
‘illed with cheering crowds who made jibes at Peronista party leaders and 
pegan destroying pictures and busts of Perén and Evita. Federal police 
guarded public buildings but did not interfere with the celebrating. Mean- 
while the C.G.T. leaders disappeared, and Perdén upon learning of the junta's 
jecision to detain him, sought refuge on a Paraguayan gunboat being repaired 
in the harbor. At the end of September he was still aboard the ship, pro- 
tected by the Latin American tradition of political asylum. 


The revolutionary command notified the government junta that its only 
choice was unconditional surrender. The junta, expanded to 13 men and headed 
vy General José Domingo Molina, resisted for a short time, but rebel threats 
of renewing the fighting brought about the final capitulation on September 2l. 
Before the junta collapsed, its forces waged a short but bloody battle with 
the Alianza Libertadora Nacionalista (A.L.N.), a terrorist organization often 
called Perén's Storm Troopers. A.L.N. headquarters, located in the central 
shopping district, was blasted by tanks and the building destroyed. By late 
afternoon cafés were opening and people thronged the streets. Peronista 
groups as well as victory celebrators were broken up by troops, while several 
netal-working plants and the Avellaneda packing houses were the scenes of sit- 


down strikes. 


The confusion was clarified by Lonardi's announcement that he would 
assume the Presidency of a provisional government on September 22. Lonardi 
ielayed his arrival in Buenos Aires 24 hours, however, owing to the cele- 
tration in Cérdoba where the cry was heard that this revolution was not 
‘prefabricated like the other," an obvious jibe at the "“descamisado revolution" 
of October 17, 1945 which returned Perén to power. The new head of the 
government immediately decreed the dissolution of Congress. He promised to 
protect civil liberties and to restore property unjustly seized. 


A tumultuous crowd cheering the "restoration of liberty" welcomed Lonardi 
to Buenos Aires on September 23. At the side of Cardinal Copello, he took the 
oath of office at the Casa Rosada. He promised a "rule of law" and expressed 
the hope that he could reduce inflation and trim the huge bureaucracy. 
Incidentally, the peso, 32 to the dollar in Montevideo when the revolution 
began, strengthened to 23, but later fell again to 27. Questioned about 
existing pacts, Lonardi explained that "rule of law" implied that no pacts 
vould be repudiated. With this the chant arose "Petrédleo, si! California, 
no!" indicating the unpopularity of the Standard of California contract. 
Lonardi replied that he would do all he could to "drill on our own account,” 
and reassured Argentines that there would be no negotiations with Standard or 
any other oil company. The controversial contract was to lapse if not 
approved by Congress, so it was effectively killed by the dissolution of that 
body, Lonardi further outlined his program, including freedom of conscience 
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and press, @ concordat with the Vatican, the halting of political indoctri- 
nation in schools, the return of autonomy to universities, the preservation of 
labor's gains and an atmosphere of freedom for further trade union progress. 


The New York Times editorialized that the "fall of Perén is one of the 
nost important events of contemporary Latin-Amer‘can history," but admitted 
the possibility that the new government could become reactionary. Lonardi's 
actions, particularly his cabinet appointments, were watched with hope and 
some misgivings. Before the month was out press censorship measures were 
rescinded, general political amnesty was decreed, and popular elections were 
promised as soon as possible. The latter would be delayed, however, since it 
vas held that 180 to 220 days would be needed to ready the election rolls. 
Meanwhile, recognition by many governments followed in quick succession, led 
by Uruguay, Ecuador, the U.S., Great Britain, the Vatican and Spain. 


Many exiles began returning, especially the 500 in Uruguay. The tangle 
due to the blockading of the port and the inoperation of the airport held up 
the stream of traffic. Some exiled Argentines were not overly optimistic. 
Walter Beveraggi Allende, a labor leader who along with Cipriano Reyes had 
helped Perén to power in 1945 but was later disillusioned, said it would be at 
least a year before free elections could be held. He felt the new government 
yould need firmness to clean up the political and economic mess left by Perén. 


Lonardi's appointments indicated the likelihood that the new adminis- 
tration would be right of center. Aithough three-quarters of the cabinet 
posts went to civilians, these civilians were "mainly of conservative stripe," 
according to the New York Times. The popularity of the appointment of veteran 
Socialist leader Alfredo L. Palacios as Ambassador to Uruguay contrasted with 
the sharp criticism of two other appointees. New Foreign Minister Mario 
Amadeo, 44, known as an intransigent nationalist who once held anti-U.S. views 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 379), has been a controversial figure in Argentine 
politics, and his appointment was reportedly opposed by some Lonardi sup- 
porters. Many were also opposed to the appointment of Juan Carlos Goyeneche 
as chief of the Press Secretariat. He is said to be sympathetic to the 
corporate state idea of Franco and to be a personal admirer of the caudillo. 
Among the other civilians named was Eduardo B. Busso, 57, a professor of 
civil law who was made Minister of Interior and Justice. The Commerce 
Ministry post went to César A. Bunge, youngest appointee at 37, who had 
resigned from the Inter-American Economic and Social Council in protest 
against Perén's attacks upon the Church. José Blas Paladino, 58, an expert on 
engineering problems of navigation and ports, became Minister of Public Works. 
The sensitive post of Minister of Education went to Professor Atilio dell'Oro 
Neini, 60, a strong Catholic who had held several lesser official posts. 
Social Welfare and Public Health went to Ernesto Alcedo Rottger, 51, a doctor 
with long service in military and public health hospitals. Eugenio José 
FPoleini, 57, became Treasury Minister. He has been a professor of economics 1 
and headed the foreign affairs section of the Central Bank for several years. 
Industry and Commerce went to Horacio Morize, 56, a lawyer and business man 
who was a director of Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (Y¥.P.F.) until 1943. 
Minister of Labor is Luis B. Cerruti Costa, 40, who has been legal advisor to ‘ 
several unions and until recently held a minor post in Perén's Ministry of 
labor. Luis M. Ygartua, 54, a mathematics professor and ex-functionary in the 
Department of Sanitary Works, became Minister of Communications, and Alberto 


Mercier was named Minister of Agriculture and Livestock. 
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Military appointments included the new Vice President, Rear Admira? 
tzaac Rojas; Minister of the Army, Gen. Leén Justo Bengoa, who had been forced 
to retire on August 16; Minister of the Navy, Vice-Admiral Teodoro E. Hartung; 
‘iy Minister, Vice-Commodore Ramén A, Abrahim, retired in October 1951 because 
of his part in the plot of that year; Minister of Transport, Brig. Gen. Juan 


José Uranga. 


Newsweek noted that this was "a government of unknowns"; however, Sam 
pope Brewer wrote in the New York Times that the new government was expected 
to be strongly nationalistic, though not necessarily "anti-U.S." He said that 
the government's action against the petroleum contract indicated sensitivity 
to nationalistic sentiments and the fear of losing control of the country's 
resources, and did not reflect anti-U.S. feeling. Brewer added that the oil 
deal was business, not an international obligation. Before the revolution 
there had been leaflet campaigns accusing U.S. Ambassador Nufer of being an 
agent of Standard Oil. The Catholic Commonweal felt that the least the U.S. 
could do for Lonardi's government would be to replace Nufer. 


On September 25, Lonardi told Hugo di Pietro that Luis Gay had been 
appointed to regulate C.G.T. activities. Gay, who supported Perdén while the 
latter was Labor Minister in 1943-45, but later opposed Perén's capture of the 
labor movement, is known to favor U.S.-type unions. This was interpreted as 
the death knell of the C.G.T., but later the same day di Pietro announced in a 
five-minute broadcast that the government had made concessions which assured 
the future of the organization. The concessions were: All C.G.T. benefits 
and collective bargaining agreements would be honored; all rights of C.G.T. 
affiliates would be respected; La Prensa would remain the property of the 
workers; all steps against unions would be reviewed; no injunctions would be 
issued against the C.G.T. Reportedly, the Eva Perén Foundation, directed by 
Gen. Julio Hennekens, was to continue its social welfare and relief programs. 


Lonardi took prompt steps to discredit Perén. Investigators reported 
finding fabulous quantities of clothing, personal effects, cars and motor- 
cycles in his residences. Strongboxes in the bomb-proof basement of a 
domtown building yielded a reported $20 million in various currencies 
belonging to Perén. Other disclosures » including amorous letters allegedly 
witten to his 16-year-old mistress, laid bare the lurid details of corruption, 
pleasure palaces, and affairs with teen-age girls. The revelations were 
widely publicized and by month's end signs, pictures and busts of the Peréns 
had all but disappeared. Orders were issued to withdraw all school books 
eulogizing the Perdéns, and frontispiece pictures of the ex-President were 


ripped out of those remaining. 


In overtures made to various political groups, the new government perhaps 
revealed its political intentions. Interior Minister Eduardo Busso called for 
the formation of a consultative committee among four of the formal parties, 
Radical, Socialist, Demécrata Social, and Demécrata Progresista. It was 
implied that the still incipient Catholic Action parties, split half a dozen 
weys, could gain representation, and that eventually the committee would 
include worker, industrial and commercial groups. The expected dissolution of 
the Peronista party had not occurred by month's end. 


On September 28, Alejandro Leloir, chief of the Peronista party, was 
arrested. The reason was not given, but he had just issued a statement that 


party members must not engage in alarmist activities and that the party must 
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completely reconstitute itself. The leader of the Peronista feminine branch, 
Delia D. de Parodi, was arrested carrying a large amount of money and jewels, 
and rumors were widespread that other Peronista leaders would soon be arrested. 
tecommodations for an ample crop of new political prisoners was provided on 
september 29 when the general amnesty for those jailed by Perén was decreed. 


An ominous truce in the Church-State situation in early September gave 
vay just before the revolution to optimism that an accord was near. The 
narbingers were the granting of permission to hold religious processions, the 
iminent return to the Vatican of the Argentine Ambassador, and the resignation 
of Leonardo Benitez de Aldamo as head of the religious affairs section of the 
foreign Ministry. A series of talks between Perén's Foreign Minister Ildefonso 
Cavagna Martinez, Interior Minister Oscar Albrieu, Papal Nuncio Mario Zanin and 
cardinal Copello was described by each as "cordial." However, the revolution 
obviated the need for negotiations between the Church and Perén. On Septem- 
ver 24, Cardinal Copello happily gave thanks for the return of "peace and 
narmony." In recognizing the new regime the Vatican expressed confidence that 
an agreement would be easily reached. However, Vatican spokesmen said that the 
negotiation of a formal concordat, which the Vatican has desired for a century, 
must await the 1956 elections. The Vatican expressed itself as content for the 
noment with the simple reestablishment of the constitution. A high Vatican 
functionary said that this constitution, violated by Perén, gave the Church a 
"predominant part in the Catholic life of Argentina.” Lonardi said it was his 
"personal desire" to work out a concordat. Nothing was said about the law, 
passed by the Peronista Congress and signed by Perén on September 1, calling 
for a constituent assembly to disestablish the Catholic Church as the state 
religion. Incidentally, Perén can reenter the Church as an individual by 
performing an “act of submission" for his confessor, who then can request a 
revocation of the excommunication decree from the Vatican. 


The Protestant Christian Century wondered if the Church can generate 
enough influence to persuade the Argentine hierarchy not to slip back into its 
customary support of wealth and reaction. The weekly suggested that the Church 
should side with labor. If it slips back into the service of reaction "it 


will be a sad day for...Christianity.” 


Superficially at least, the new government restored press freedom. By 
nonth's end all censorship was removed. Two days after Perén's fall, 
denocracia dropped Evita's profile and Perén's maxims. La Prensa deleted 
Peronista Era" from its masthead, and suggested "heaping no further coal on 
the fire." The center of interest was the disposition of La Prensa. Alberto 
Gainza Paz was confident he was to regain his paper, even after Lonardi agreed 
on September 25 that La Prensa would remain with the C.G.T. Shortly afterwards 
lonardi stated that the question of the ownership of La Prensa and other 
confiscated papers was to be studied by the courts. Commonweal suggested that 
the decision to allow La Prensa to remain with the C.G.T. reflected the 
cotiparative weakness of the new regime rather than insincerity about freedom of 


the press as charged by some observers. 


In spite of great activity in Argentine issues on foreign stock exchanges, 
and foreign exporters' high hopes that trade restrictions would be eased, most 
observers thought there would be no quick change in the Argentine economy. 

The Christian Science Monitor noted that the new government must face up to 


the huge task of restoring the domestic economy, building foreign exchange 
earnings, and developing sound relations with foreign business interests. 
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Existing legislation concerning foreign investment complicates the task. 
tittle hope is seen of quick change here, since the new government is committed 


to adhere to constitutional procedures. 


URUGUAY 


As might be expected, Uruguay was the first nation to give official recog- 
nition to the new Argentine Government. Popular enthusiasm over the fall of 
Peron was almost as great in Uruguay as in Argentina. Relations between the 
two countries had been strained since the rise of Peron, primeril, because of 
Uruguay's democratic attitude toward full press freedom. Montevideo became not 
only 2 haven for Argentine exiles, but also the source of radio and press 
campaigns against Peron. Economic retaliation followed when Perén stopped 
travel between the two countries, thus cutting off Uruguay's lucrative income 
fron the Argentine tourists wno customarily flocked to enjoy the beautiful 
yeach resorts of the Banda Oriental. The fall of Perdén will enable over 500 


exiles now in Uruguay to return to tieir homeland. 


Before the fall of Perén, and notwithstanding tie freedom of speech 
guaranteed by the constitution, two important radio stations, Radio Carve and 
Radio El Espectador, were fined by the government for propagating political 
reports against the Perén government. The law invoked was passed as a result 
of an agreement signed in Buenos Aires in 1935 (during the Gabriel Terra 
dictatorship in Uruguay), designed to encourage truthful reporting of political 
events, and to discourage defamation. The two stations appealed the decision 


as violating freedom of the press. 


Labor problems continued. A 24-hour work stoppage by more than 100,000 
workers was called on September 6 in support of a two-month-old strike of some 
300 Ferrosmalt metal workers. Following the general work stoppage, 7,000 
members of the metalworkers union remained on strike in support of the 
Ferrosmalt workers. Basic issues were the reinstatement of a number of 
employees laid off by Ferrosmalt, and a 20% general wage increase. By the end 
of tne month it was reported that the strike had been settled on the basis of a 
compromise solution worked out by the Labor Legislation Commission. 


Uruguay became the 20th nation to ratify the charter of the Organization 
of American States (0.A.S.). Uruguayan Ambassador José A. Mora also deposited 
at the Pan American Union the ratification of the 1948 Bogota pact for the 


peaceful solution of hemispheric disputes. 


Diplomatic relations with the Kremlin were reestablished after being 
interrupted for eight years. Juan Angel Lorenzi has been appointed Ambassador 
to Moscow. A trade and payments agreement between Uruguay and Czechoslovakia 


was signed September 12. 


Livestock slaughter continued at a low rate, Foreign Crops and Markets 
estimating only 850,000 head of cattle for 1955 as compared with a 1950-1954 


average of 1,450,000. 


Inflationary pressures continued to push the cost of living upward, 
further contributing to worker unrest, while employment, production and exports 
declined. Prices of such staples as bread, soap, and edible oils increased 
approximately 20% over the last three months. A budgetary deficit of 
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<<, million pesos was expected for 1955. Wool exports from October 1, 1954, 
to June 30, 1955, were 21% lower than for the same period during the preceding 
season. TO encourage wool exports, the Bank of the Republic granted a 10% 
exchange premium on exports, which would, in effect, mean a devaluation of the 
veso. The current wool clip was expected to be larger than that of 1954. 

yneat plantings were also expected to be greater than in 1954. 


The Uruguayen airline PLUNA (Primeras Lineas Uruguayas de Navegacién 
heree) has recently inaugurated an air route linking Montevideo and Santa Cruz, 
olivia, with stops in Salto (Uruguay), Asuncién (Paraguay), and Corumbé 
(Brazil). In Santa Cruz the flight connects with Lloyd Abereo Boliviano. 


Mondino y Viera, an Uruguayan engineering firm, has further developed a 
new type of roof construction for large stadiums. The basic principle of the 
roof, which is somewhat analogous to that of a suspension bridge, was applied 
in the Rfo Grande do Sul Building at the Sao Paulo Fourth Centennial Fair in 
1954. The importance of the development can best be appreciated by its 
influence on construction costs. Mondino y Viera were able to enter a bid for 
the construction of a stadium designed to seat 20,000 people with no internal 
pillars or supports, at approximately one-third the next lowest bid. Preload, 
a U.S. engineering and construction firm sharing patent rights in the basic 
construction principle, has estimated that the roofing costs of a stadium 
which it is presently building in Havana could have been reduced from $4.24 
foot to $1.25, had this principle been utilized. In essence, the 
roof is an inverted dome, but the support is provided by cables rather than 
structural members. Cables are suspended at short intervals from wall to 
wall, much as cables are suspended from two pillars to support a single span of 
a bridge. Pre-formed concrete blocks are then laid on the cable, resulting in 
a concave suspension roof. Rain is drained off at the center through pipes 
which carry it to the outside of the building before dropping to ground level. 


per square 


PARAGUAY 


When President Alfredo Stroessner requested that Congress pass a state 
security law (H.A.R., VIII: p. 383), he apparently had more in mind than the 
control of Communism, for which the law was ostensibly passed. Informed 
sources in both Argentina and Uruguay report that the entire directive board of 
the Liberal party was expelled from Asuncién. This included Justo Prieto, 
leader of the Liberal party; Antonio Ramos; Cristdédbal Canizas; Justo Pastor 
Benitez, Jr.; Fernando Jiménez Uriarte; Guillermo Harrison; and José de la Cruz 


Franco. 


On the economic front, Paraguay has recently negotiated a new trade and 
payments agreement with West Germany to take effect October 1. In general, the 
agreement is more favorable than the previous agreement signed on February el, 
1950. The most-favored-nation clause has been deleted, clearing accounts are 
to be in marks rather than dollars, trade is not restricted to specified 
goods, purchases may be sold to other countries without first passing through 
the purchasing country, and settlement of existing debts is provided. 

Epifanio Méndez Fleitas » president of the Banco Central of Paraguay, recently 


spent several days in West Germany and Free Europe. 


» in a review of economic conditions in Paraguay 


Foreign Commerce Weekl 
for the first half of 1955 » pointed up the following developments: All 
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payments on foreign indebtedness were made regularly. Foreign exchange 
reserves in the Banco Central dropped from $4.4 million at the beginning of 
1955 to $2.9 million on April 30 and then rose to $4.1 million at the end of 
june. The free exchange rate has remained fairly stable. Argentina and 
Paraguay negotiated new trade agreements for 1955-56 calling for exports of 


$18 million by Paraguay and imports of $21.5 million. 


Uruguay granted Paraguay in-transit warehouse facilities in Montevideo, as 
yell as more favorable terms of payments on imports from Paraguay. Prolonged 
heat and drought early in 1955 seriously damaged both the cotton and the corn 
crops, and affected cattle pasturage. Rice and sugar crops were unaffected, 
while tobacco planters and the quebracho producers actually benefited from the 
drought. Employment continued high, and substantial progress was made on 


public works and other improvements. 


At the close of September, Perén still remained aboard the Paraguayan 
gunboat in Buenos Aires harbor awaiting transportation to Paraguay. 


BRAZIL 


The chief issues in the presidential and vice-presidential campaign ending 
September 30 were the policies of the late President Getilio Vargas and 
Communist support of the strongest slate, composed of the two Vargas protegés: 
Kubitschek and Goulart. Many continued to believe that the probable election 
on October 3, of Juscelino Kubitschek, the effective former governor of Minas 
Gerais, and Joao Goulart, controversial former Minister of Labor, might lead 
to military intervention to prevent their inauguration on January 31. 


One pretext the army could use to oppose Kubitschek and Goulart was their 
acceptance of Communist support. Speculation centered on why Luis Carlos 
Prestes, underground leader of the outlawed Communist party, openly backed 
Kubitschek and Goulart, when Red support could have been lent secretly without 
inviting Army anger. Probably too late to have much effect, the important 
Communist-front National Popular Labor Movement was suppressed late in 
September. Another excuse which the Army might seize to disallow the freely 
predicted victory of Vargas' two political heirs, was the charge that Goulart 
and Vargas "traitorously" tried to organize Perén-type armed labor battalions. 
Conservative newspapers featured a 1953 letter supposedly written to Goulart 
by Peronista Deputy Antonio Brandi. The letter indicated that Goulart, 
presumably with Vargas' approval, had negotiated for Argentine arms to be 
smuggled into Brazil. President Joao Café Filho ordered Gen. Em{flio Maurell 
Filho to go to Buenos Aires to investigate the authenticity of the Brandi 
letter. Some observers thought the letter,even though probably forged, might 


be used to bar Goulart from taking office. 


The influential Rio weekly Manchete felt that many restless Army officers 9 
especially graduates of the advanced military school in Rio, might favor 
intervention if “the great opportunity" were passed up to save Brazil from a 
political, economic and moral abyss" by electing Gen. Juarez Taévora. 

Manchete accused the pro-Communists of supporting Kubitschek and Goulart in the 
hope that their victory would provoke strife advantageous to Communism. 


In an interview in his Rio daily, Imprensa Popular, Prestes predicted 


victory for Kubitschek and Goulart. He accused Minister of Justice 
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tos¢ Prado Kelly of serving those who advocate a coup. Prestes claimed that 
sen, Tavora, if elected, “would deliver Brazil's oil deposits to Standard Oil," 
and that a vote for Adhemar de Barros would merely help Taévora. By that he 
seant that Tavora could win only if Kubitschek and Adhemar cancelled out the 


yey labor vote. 


Kubitschek and Goulart, sensitive to the well-financed and intensive 
conservative and centrist campaign against them, denied having signed any pact 
vith the Communists. However, the two candidates carefully refrained from 
eopmally repudiating Communist aid. They could not bring themselves to reject 
forcefully the backing of the largest pro-Communist voting bloc in the 
jmericas, estimated at perhaps 75,000 comrades plus fellow-travelers and 
leftist workers, totalling 400,000. In a predicted vote on October 3 of nearly 
10 million, split four ways, that could be decisive. 


Many felt that the Prestes endorsement and Communist aid practically 
insured that Goulart, at least, would somehow be denied office if the Electoral 
court declared enough allegedly Communist-influenced votes invalid, as urged by 
journalist-congressman Carlos Lacerda. Others, though, declared hopefully that 
poth Kubitschek and Goulart would be elected by a safe margin and would be 
inaugurated on January 31. These observers pointed to extremely strong public 
opinion as September ended against any Army intervention. The correspondent of 
The Economist of London, asserted that no general was strong enough to become 


dictator. 


Some rightists like Lacerda hoped that public opinion could be changed by 
continuing the campaign accusing Goulart of traitorous intrigues during his 
trips to Buenos Aires before the suicide of Vargas. These elements hoped to 
capitalize on the resounding deflation of Perén's prestige by stressing 
Goulart's close ties with Perén. This could conceivably have given Kubitschek 
a vice-president of another party, namely the Uniao Democrdtica National's 
vilton Campos, also a former governor of Minas Gerais. Conservatives, middle 
class liberals and clericals alike backed Campos. Brazil permits such a split 
slate, such as elected Café Filho vice-president in 1950 to Vargas' chagrin. 


Plinio Salgado, who was expected to poll over half a million votes, having 
no vice-presidential running mate, backed Campos. Salgadc, exiled in 1938 for 
an abortive fascist coup against Vargas, now heads the small Partido de Represen- 
tagao Popular. Salgado, despite his pretended piety, resisted vigorous 
attempts of Catholic leaders, including Carlos Lacerda, to persuade him to drop 
out in favor of Tavora. Rumor reported that Kubitschek paid Salgado well to 


stay in. 


The Catholic hierarchy, while not openly stating preferences, let it be 
known that it preferred Tavora. Cardinal Camara urged voters not to aid the 
Communists and to vote for "the most worthy candidate." He meant Tavora, the 
only candidate not accused of dishonesty. The Rio Cardinal in one of his weekly 
broadcasts appealed to the 16 million literate men and women eligible to vote 
to cast their ballots only after praying for patriotic guidance to "Our Lady of 
Aparbida, Patroness and Queen of Brazil..." Brazil's fate was involved, he 
Said, like that of Italy in the crucial 1948 elections in which Pope Pius XII 


personally intervened. 


Liberal Catholic leaders like Alceu Amoroso Lima, Heraclito Sobral Pinto, 
and Alvaro Lins formed the Liga da Defesa da Legalidade to try to prevent 
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sonfused Catholics from "wasting" votes on Salgado which might elect Tdavora. 
the resentment of liberal Catholics over Salgado's "willful sabotage" of Tavora 
was expressed in numerous newspaper articles. Catholic liberal Gustavo Corgao 
wrote 4 vehment series against Salgado in the afternoon daily © Globo of Rio. 
sor gao criticized Salgado's unauthorized use of the names of living and dead 
srelates and warned bishops and priests against being taken in "through 
ingenuousness Or obtuseness.” He declared that the pseudo-clerical Salgado was 
no defender of Brazilian Catholicism, already "paganized.' 


Gen. Tavora, cousin of a prelate, emerged from a grueling and effective 
campaign as a moral patriot in the manner of de Gaulle. It was feared Tavora's 
very uprightness and severity of character would cost him the votes of hundreds 
of thousands of Brazilians who prefer their politicians to have human 
*railties. Tavora reportedly hurt his cause by promising to jail "Vargas- 
regime rascals" and clean up Brazil. The pro-Communist Imprensa Popular 
accused the Americen Cultural Institute (I.B.E.U.) in Rio of helping the 
campaign of Tavera by pushing the sale of his book on the petroleum problem. 
This daily also labeled the American Institute an espionage center undermining 
the patriotism of Brazilian youth and violating Vargas' labor laws by forcing 
its staff to work overtime. The paper called Tavora the "candidate of Standard 


Oil." 


Kubitschek concluded his campaign on September 29 at a rally in Rio, and 
Tavora and Adhemar made their last speeches there on September 30. Salgado 
wound up his campaign hospitalized with minor injuries from an automobile 
accident. All four candidates campaigned furiously by plane, visiting widely 
scattered cities all over Brazil. Each claimed to be a good Catholic, as did 


the three Vice-Presidential aspirants. 


Kubitschek made the longest campaign, for three intense months, and the 
most speeches--1,215. Among the speakers at his final mass meeting in Rio were 
Vargus' talented politician-daughter Alzira and her husband, Ernani Amaral 
Peixoto, president of the Vargas-founded Partido Social Democratico. In Rio, 
as she had done earlier in Sao Paulo, Alzira Vargas urged in the name of her 
father that the workers vote for Kubitschek and Goulart and "against those who 
want to hand Brazil over to international capital." Kubitschek promised to 
preserve Vargas' labor laws and union gains and to extend them to traditionally 
neglected rural workers and sharecroppers. Oswaldo Aranha actively backed both 
candidates. Senhora Sara Kubitschek was the only wife of a candidate to 
campaign, although Adhemar had talked of naming his wife as his running mate in 


a bid for the large feminine vote. 


Adhemar de Barros admittted to a fortune of 1,000 million cruzeiros, partly 
to show he would not need to steal as president, according to Newsweek, and 
partly to impress voters with his ability to put Brazil back in the black as a 
competent business manager. Adhemar chose as a vice-presidential candidate 
Deputy Danton Coelho, like Goulart a former Labor Minister. With Coelho, 

Barros hoped to capture half of the labor vote. The present Labor Minister, 
Napoleao Alencastro-Guimaraes, denounced Goulart's "scandalous misappropriation 


of labor union funds in 1953.” 


Electoral officials faced a last-minute rush job: to print and distribute 


throughout vast Brazil 16 million Australian-type single ballots with the 
names of the seven candidates. Almost 10 million votes were expected. At the 
state level, voters were to cast additional ballots for nine Governors and 


- 


seven Vice-Governors. In eight states, including Sao Paulo and Rio Grande do 
sul, there were to be municipal elections. The most important gubernatorial 
rattle was in the number-two state, Minas Gerais. There Kubitschek's 

sandidate to succeed himself, Francisco Bias-Fortes, was expected to win 
easily. Kubitschek had made a deal with the Partido Republicano of former 
governor and President Artur Bernardes to back Bias-Fortes. His opponent was 
Jniao Democratica Nacional Deputy Bilac Pinto, supported by the Partido 
Trabelhista Brasileiro's Senator Lucio Bittencourt, who was killed on 


September 9 in a plane crash. 


One of Brazil's few U.S.-style opinion polls, the Instituto Brasileiro de 
dpiniao Publica e Estatistica, published a Rio poll on men most likely to 
improve Brazil's situation. The results: Kubitschek 13%, Tévora 11%, Adhemar 
4, Gen. Eduardo Gomes 5%, Governor Janio Quadros 4%, Salgado 2%, Café Filho 
1s, Aranha 1%, Gen. Canrobert Pereira da Costa (very ill in Walter Reed 
ospital in Washington, D.C.) 1%, Communist Prestes less than 1%, and the rest 


scattered and no opinion. 


The month witnessed zig-zags in military and public opinion regarding a 
possible coup, with political marches and counter-marches which hurt Brazilian 
economics at home and its prestige abroad. Manoel Ferreira, editor of the 
prospering American-founded Rio fortnightly Visao, hopefully predicted that 
passions would quickly cool after October 3, and that a new President would 
start Brazil on a course toward financial recovery and further economic 


development. 


Coffee, Brazil's erratic mainstay, had a near-record month with 1.9 mil- 
lion bags exported. Of this, the port of Paranagua shipped a record 467,000 
bags. With uncertainty all through September about the imminence of Finance 
Minister Whitaker's major exchange reform unsettling the business climate in 
Brazil, coffee prices oscillated. U.S. imports of 2.5 million bags in the 
last quarter of 1955 were seen. New York economist John C. Tead in the Journal 
of Commerce blamed the Brazilian Government for causing a harmful rise in 
retail coffee prices in the U.S. by holding its 3 million bag surplus bought 
from growers last year. The price increases may slow U.S. purchases. Brazil 
failed to have coffee in the U.S. ready when demand arose from low-stocked 
Tead advised Brazil to store more coffee in the U.S. for release 
when needed so as to keep prices at the 1951-52 level. At those prices Brazil 
sold 15.5 million bags per year against only 11 million in 1954. Such a 
Brazilian effort to cut prices would have great good-will value and help bring 
the desired increase in consumption, Tead felt. This in turn might strengthen 
the cruzeiro, which continued weak at 68-70. U.S. coffee consumers would then 
approve Brazil's initiative in stabilizing prices to prevent mutually harmful 
fluctuations, according to Tead. He thought the resulting increased U.S. 
consumption might help Brazil avoid painful future surpluses. Brazil might 
thus gain needed dollars and regain its share of the American market. 


roasters. 


A general understanding between the world's coffee consumers and producers 
would be the best way to resolve the threat of a ruinous cut in Latin American 
purchasing power from price declines due to overproduction, Brazilian delegate 
Tedfilo de Andrade told the Economic Commission for Latin America (See 


COLOMBIA) . 


The Export-Import Bank's $5 million loan to Minas Gerais to buy American 
agricultural machinery was ratified in Washington by banker Lynn U. Stambaugh 


bh] 


and Ambassador Joao Carlos Muniz. Brazil guaranteed a $1.3 million loan to the 
cia, de Eletricidade do Alto Rio Doce in Minas Gerais to add two General 
flectric 27,000-kw turbines. Several politicians showed hostility toward 
sears, Roebuck's remittances of profits and questioned the advisability of 
Macy's opening @ store. The American Foreign Insurance Association and Home 
Insurance Co., in Brazil since 1920, doubled their office space in Sao Paulo 
to handle rising insurance business. Another index of U.S.-Brazilian ties was 
the start of more frequent air service between New York and Rio via Miami 

under Braniff's pact with Eastern Air Lines. Many prosperous Brazilians are 
visiting the U.S. in 1955, despite the adverse exchange rate. As usual, 
Imprensa Popular saw Yankee imperialistic maneuvers menacing the possibly 
Tmportant columbite deposits discovered near Araxa, Minas Gerais. There was 
talk of importing German mineral machinery to concentrate the ore. 


The National Economic Development Bank issued a preliminary report on 
Brazil's inflationary economic expansion since 1939, claiming an annual rise 
in agriculture of 2.4%, in services of 4.8% and in industry of 7.2%. The 
report warned that further industrial growth depends on continued high levels 
of agricultural exports. Otherwise foreign capital must be sought at heavy 
cost in amortization payments. Austerity and faster oil development are 


needed. 


Brazil must successfully meet its transportation crisis, in which rail- 
roads @re deteriorating and rough highways wear out vehicles rapidly, or face 
economic suicide, said Minister of Transport Marcondes Ferraz. In September 
1,683 million cruzeiros of new paper money had to be printed to meet mounting 
deficits despite the Café Filho regime's fairly successful austerity program. 


In Sao Paulo, Governor J&nio Quadros has been more successful in balancing 
the long unbalanced state budget. Public functionaries are now being paid on 
time. Although Sao Paulo is the chief agricultural state, the police budget 
greatly exceeds that for agriculture,despite the need to import food from 
adjacent states. Quadros plans large public works and roads after restoring 
state credit. In Taubaté, Sao Paulo, the Schneider-Creusot heavy industrial 
plant was being readied. The plastics industry, largely in Sao Paulo state, 
seeks to double its output to 25,000 tons a year and to export to neighboring 
nations. U.S. capital in 18 companies accounts for 30% of the production. 


Petrobras, the politically infiltrated government oil monopoly, faced 
military and congressional criticism for inefficiency and "irregularities" as 
a colonel took over its Cubatao refinery. The overpublicized Nova Lima well 
near Manaus is yielding only 50 barrels a day without pumps. Fortunately, 14 
new wells in Bahia's Catu field are expected to yield 1,200 barrels a day each. 
American oil men are training Brazilian technicians whose scarcity is a major 
bottleneck. Pro-U.S. Carlos Lacerda drew applause from a Rio television 
audience for urging development of oil by any groups with capital, since 
Petrobras is taking too much of the government's limited income. 


The worst drought in 30 years continued through September, forcing severe 
rationing of water and power in Rio and Sao Paulo. The crisis focussed 
interest on unchecked forest destruction with consequent severe losses of soil 
and water resources. The First Brazilian Forestry Congress sought to arouse 
official concern for far greater reforestation and soil conservation. Metal- 


lurgical enterprises in badly cut-over Minas Gerais announced plans to plant 
many more millions of eucalyptus seedlings. 


Wood is cut in enormous quantities 


Who 


as fuel for locomotives and small-town power plants and to make charcoal for 
jonestic use. Wood furnishes 84% of Brazil's fuel. Vast formerly forested 
areas in eastern Brazil are now poor pastures supporting mediocre cattle, the 
congress was told. Delegates hoped the Rural Social Service, just signed into 
law, would help educate Brazil's ignorant rural millions in less destructive, 
nore productive methods of land and forest use. Meanwhile, a dozen Brazilian 
rural experts began a tour of U.S. livestock and farm centers. 


Concern is increasing over the widening gap between Brazil's mushrooming 
population and its lagging food production to which land abuse and inefficient 
methods contribute. Even the barest primary education is not keeping abreast 
of the millions of rural children being born, and so-called "practical agri- 
cultural schools" are largely ineffective, observers assert. The rural 
population has been traditionally neglected by ell levels of government. 
Agricultural extension services are spotty. Railroad delays allow large 
quantities of food to spoil. These factors make food scarce in the overgrown 
cities and too costly to be exported, according to recent reports. The F.A.0O. 
in September reported hunger in Latin America, which needs a "scientific 
revolution in agriculture" to keep up with its population explosion, the 
greatest of any continent. 


Perén's fall was hailed by many Brazilian newspapers as permitting 
renewed Argentine-Brazilian cordiality and trade. Brazil hopes to sell more 
bananas, Oranges, pharmaceuticals, atomic minerals and manufactures to 
Argentina, in exchange for wheat. 


The censors who banned public showings of the classic U.S. Lutheran film 
‘Martin Luther" drew a sarcastic editorial from Anténio Callado in Correio da 
Manha” for being ignorant of Pius XII's recent appeal for the peaceful 
coexistence of all religions, and thereby being "more papist than the pope." 
The censors acted under a decree, one of many surviving from the 1937-45 
Vargas dictatorship, which permits the banning of films considered "offensive" 
to Catholics. 


Cardinal Vasconcelos Mota issued a pastoral attacking U.S. liberalism and 
declaring U.S.-supported Protestantism to be as dangerous an imperialism as 
Comunism. This drew a warm defense of U.S. generosity in saving Catholicism 
in Europe from Red tyranny in one of Brazil's most influential newspapers, O 
istado de Sao Paulo. The paper termed the Sao Paulo cardinal "very unjust and 
ungrateful” to United States liberalism and financial power, "Catholicism's 
chief ally." 


Representatives of the roughly 4% of Brazil that is Protestant held 
another meeting in Rio's Bible House of their National League for a Lay State. 
It discussed threats to freedom of religion and thought because of a clerical 
resurgence following the big Eucharistic Congress in July. 


Brazilian Catholicism was the target of two Protestant Episcopal bishops 
from Brazil attending their church's convention in Honolulu. Bishop Egmont 
Machado Krischke of Rio Grande do Sul told the convention that illiterate, 
credulous rural Brazilians are “religiously undernourished" and "sordidly 
exploited by an extremely debased form of Christianity." Bishop Krischke 
added that millions of educated urban Brazilians "are giving up what they 
Suppose to be the Christian faith, but which is actually only a medieval 
version of it." American missionary Bishop Louis C. Melcher of Rio and 
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central Brazil charged Catholicism with failing to educate the Brazilian masses 
+o read the Bible. The Catholic bishop of Honolulu denied Bishop Melcher's 
accusations of "superstition and exploitation" in Brazil, while admitting 
satholic ineffectiveness there due to “human frailty and ignorance." Bishop 
yeleher cited a high Brazilian official's view that Brazil's fast-growing 
protestant churches are valuable because they force Catholicism to serve its 


flock. 


Cardinal Camara of Rio on his weekly radiocast on September 3 assailed 
Peronist persecution of Catholics and the June 16 burning of 12 Buenos Aires 
churches. Cardinal Camara said the June revolt left Perdén so insecure that he 
prevented Argentina's two cardinals from attending the Eucharistic Congress in 


io. 


Brazil began to represent Portuguese interests in India following the 
rupture in relations between the latter two nations over India's desire to 
absorb three small Portuguese enclaves near Bombay. Goa is regarded by 
Portuguese and Brazilians as "the Rome of Asia," with its ancient churches 


resembling those of Bahia. 


At month's end, Brazil's delegate to the Tenth General Assembly of the 
United Nations voted with France along with 11 other Latin American republics 
in opposing the Arabic-Communist proposal to probe French rule in North Africa. 
Six Latin American republics sided with the Arabs, and two abstained. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. &. 


EL MAYOR MONSTRO LOS GELOS. A critical and annotated edition from the partly 
holographic manuscript of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca. Edited by Everett W. 
esse, Madison, University of Wisconsin Press. 1955. Pp. 249. $3.75. 


This Senecan tragedy tells how the biblical Herod, tetrach of Jerusalem, 
was warned by an astrologer that his wife, Mariene, would perish by his dagger. 
The Roman emperor Octavian, against whom Herod was warring, became enamored of 
Neriene, who was killed accidentally by Herod, thus fulfilling the prophecy. 
Professor Hesse has given us a carefully prepared edition of the text, as well 
as a description of the manuscript, a synopsis of the story, and a criticism of 
the play both as regards content and form. This reviewer thinks that the 
present cult of Calderén is all out of proportion with the merits of the 
author, but, apart from this basic objection, this text is well-prepared and 


worthy of study. 


TEN CENTURIES OF SPANISH POETRY. Edited by Eleanor L. Turnbull. Baltimore. 
John Hopkins Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 452. $5.00. 


It would be hard to find a better introduction to Spanish poetry than this 
‘anthology in English verse with original texts from the XIth century to the 
Generation of 1898." The Spanish critic Pedro Salinas began this project and 
asked the able translator Eleanor L. Turnbull to assist him. After Salinas' 
untimely death in 1951, she carried out the project alone, using as intro- 
ductions to the poems condensed extracts from his book Reality and the Poet in 
Spanish Poetry (Johns Hopkins Press, 1940). Many of the translations are by 
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yell-know writers such as Longfellow, Lockhart, Byron, Aubrey F. G. Bell, 

george Ticknor and A. Allison Peers. Eleanor Turnbull has herself translated 
all the poems for which no adequate version was available. In addition to the 
interest Of the content, the physical presentation of the book is pleasant. 


taward Weyer, Jr. JUNGLE QUEST. New York. Harper. 1955. Pp. 198. $3.50. 


The author of this popular story of an expedition to the headwaters of the 
Yinga in Brazil received his Ph.D. in anthropology at Yale University. He has 
been editor of Natural History Magazine (published by the American Museum of 
Natural History) and is now president of the Explorers Club. Jungle Quest has 
peen sharply criticized in The Americas by Clifford Evans, Jr., who dismisses 
the book as unscientific journalism. He accuses Weyer of making it appear 
that he visited regions which had never been seen by white men before, and of 
ignoring the scientific literature on the Camayuras by earlier explorers: 
farl von Steinen (1887), Kalervo Oberg, and Eduardo Galvao, to say nothing of 
the Roneador-Xingi expedition. It must be admitted that it is a pity that the 
public, and that therefore publishers, want stories about unknown tribes, 
written in a continuous state of excitement reminiscent of a radio huckster. 
There has been recently a deluge of such books, while it is very difficult to 
publish a piece of serious research on Latin America. Moreover, this reviewer 
is convinced of the need for regional specialization rather than "discipline" 
specialization, although the two kinds of specialization complement eech other; 
Weyer is a "universalist" who has written his previous books about the Arctic. 
This was his first visit to the tropics, and he had insufficient training in 
the Latin American field. In his favor, it must be said that he has gilded a 
a pill, and that in between jungle stories there are two chapters, "How did 
they come?" (xvii) and "Race or Place?" (xviii) which will introduce the lay 


reader to the basic problems of anthropology. 


Machado de Assis. PHILOSOPHER OR DOG. New York. Noonday Press. 1954. $3.50. 
The Noonday Press has already published translations of two novels by 
Nachado de Assis, Dom Casmurro and Epiteph of a Small Winner. Now Clotilde 
Wilson, who teaches Romance languages at the | University of Wisconsin, has 
produced a good translation of Quincas Borba. This is a continuation of 
fpitaph of a Small Winner, whose hero, the mad philosopher Quincas Borba, 
leaves his fortune to a provincial school teacher Rubiao on the condition that 
he take care of his dog, likewise called Quincas Borba. There is an interest- 
ing preface by the translator. She compares the philosophy of Machado de 
Assis, who viewed humans as sorry creatures who could find happiness only in a 
dream world, with Erasmus' In Praise of Folly and the "pleasure principle" of 
nodern psychologists. While recognizing the ability and effort of the 
trenslator, this reviewer is confirmed in his belief that Brazil has made much 
“ore significant contributions in the fields of history and sociology than in 


belles lettres. 


James Duffy. SHIPWRECK AND EMPIRE. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University 
Press. 1955. Pp. 198. $4.00. 


This intriguing little book was written by an Assistant Professor of 
Spanish at Brandeis University who was led by Professor Francis M. Rogers of 
farvard University to make a study of the curious literature known as Histéria 


tragico-mar{tima. 
were "accounts of Portuguese maritime disasters in a century of decline _ 


To use the words of the subtitle of Duffy's book, these 
" the 
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century being the period 1550-1650. After the glorious story of Portuguese 
expansion told in Camoens' Lusiads, this is the other side of the picture, the 
rude awakening of a nation in decline. The Portuguese fleets suffered one 
nishap after another at the hands of the weather, the infidels, the English and 
the Dutch. Since we hear about the Portuguese empire chiefly from its 
penegyrists, this dismal note strikes an unusual sound. The physical presen- 


tation of this scholarly monograph is attractive. 


THE HUNTING AND EXPLORING ADVENTURES OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT TOLD IN HIS OWN 
yORDS. Edited by Doneld Day. New York. Dial Press. 1955. Pp. 431. $5.00. 


In this anthology of the writings of Theodore Roosevelt, the Latin Ameri- 
canist will be interested especially in Part v, "Exploring the Brazilian 
yilderness.'' This part is based on Roosevelt's book, Through the Brazilian 
Wilderness. It constitutes a fitting climax to this book about a President who 


chose to live dangerously. 


frank Tannenbaum. THE AMERICAN TRADITION IN FOREIGN POLICY. Norman. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1955. Pp. 178. $3.50. 


Professor Tannenbaum of Columbia University has expressed in an im- 
passioned way his belief in the equality of sovereignties and consequently in 
the principle of "co-ordinate states.” Latin Americanists should read chapters 
iii and iv, "The Co-ordinate State and the Monroe Doctrine" and "The Co- 
ordinate State in Latin America." The word "co-ordinate" becomes a shibboleth 
for Professor Tannenbaum, and he denounces all who dare think in terms of 
Realpolitik. The war with Mexico and the conquest of California and the South- 
west are condemned, the Mexicans being described as victims of ruthless 
conquest. Tannenbaum does not come to grips with the realities of the nature 
of power, as does Spykman in his America's Strategy in World Politics. 


Francisco Cuevas Cancino. ROOSEVELT Y LA BUENA VECINDAD. Mexico. Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica. 1954. Pp. 551. 


This study of Roosevelt's Good Neighbor Policy was the product of a year's 
research in the United States made possible by a Guggenheim Fellowship. It 
provides a detailed account of the development of Roosevelt's foreign policy, 
especially with regard to the Western Hemisphere, but it suffers, excusably 
enough, from a rather uncritical admiration for the hero of this story. 


Kenneth R. Campbell. MARIA DE GUADALUPE. New York. Pageant Press. 1954. 
Pp. 207. $3.00. 


Those who want a simple retelling of the legend of Juan Diego and the 
Virgin of Guadalupe will find it here. More mature minds will regret, however, 
that such books choose to ignore completely the historical exegesis which has 
been carried out and to repeat these pious legends as though they were 
addressing a medieval audience. Such books tend to alienate the modern man who 
is looking for a serious answer to the problems which arouse his deepest 


concern. 


